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FIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
MACAULEY. 
GIL I aS 

Ir is with particular pleasure that 
we present to our readers an in- 
teresting and authentic memoir of 
Miss Macauley, whose theatrical 
talents now engage the aticution of 
the metropolis. Whilst in Miss 
O'Neil, Covent Garden, could boast 
of an elegant and accomplished 
actress, Drury Lane, stood at the 
lowest ebb, in regard to female 
taleut, in the higher walks of tragedy; 
and Lady Randolph, Lady Mac- 
beth, Belvidera, and that particular 
class of dignified character was 
almost banished from its boards, 
from the want of an able and skil- 
ful representative. 
for Miss Macauley to supply this 
deficiency, thereby establishing a 
new era in the dramatic history of 
that Theatre, and opening a per- 
manent source of attraction, which 
was so necessary to the promotion 
of its tottering interests. 

The city of York lays claim to 
the honor of having given birth to 
the amiable and interesting subject 
of this memoir. The death of her 
father, whilst she was yet an infant, 
threw a deepening gloom over the 
glittering prospects of her early 
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It was reserved | 


| life, and the property which ought 





| to have descended to her, fell into 


the hands of some unprincipled and 
designing persons, who took advan- 
tage or the confidence, which was 
reposed in them by her mother, and 
thus, froni a state of opulence, 
Miss Macauley, saw herself at an 
early age reduced to a state of 
comparative indigence. Possessing 
a strong and comprehensive mind, 
enlarged by cducation, and im- 
proved by study and reflection, Miss 
Macauley determined to select 
some liberal and respectable occu- 


_ pation in which her native talents 


could exhibit themselves, and the 
emoluments of which would enable 
her to support with comfort, the 
declining years of her mother. With 
a figure, in which dignity and grace 
were blended, and possessing a 
voice, the tones of which were ad- 
mirably adapted to declamation, 
Miss Macauley resolved to make 
the stage her profession. This re- 
solution was however warmly op- 
posed by some opulent relatives, 
and their influence for atime prevail- 
ed; but some accidental circum- 
stances having introduced Miss M. 
to an acquaintance with the late 
Mrs. Hunter, (the celebrated Mrs. 
Oakly) her passion for the stage was 
H 
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revived, and in a short time after- | 


wards we find her in Mr. Thornton’s || 


company at that time performing | 
at Arundel and Gosport. The 
theatrical talent of Miss Macanley 
began to display itself; and as it 
was evident that her abilities were 
ofa higher cast, and embraced a 
a more extensive range, than gene- 
rally fall to the lot of the youthful 
debutante, Miss Macauley repaired 
to London, and placed herself un- 
der the care of Mr. Corri, it then 
being her intention to appear in 
public as a singer, from the high 
encomiums which were paid to her 
on the compass of her voice and the 
extreme accuracy of her ear. Mr. 
Corri’s terms, however, being too 
high, and an advantageous offer 
being at that time made to her by 
the late Mr. Aikins, manager of the 
Theatre of Belfast, Miss M. relin- 
quished her musical plans, and ac- 
cepted the engagement.In that town, 
she became the idol of the people, 
who regarded her as a Child of Pro- 
mise,and the applause with which she 
was greeted, could not but be highly 
gratifying to a mind and heart con- 
stituted like Miss Macauley’s. Had 
any thing further been wanted 
to confirm her predilection for the 
stage ; it was the arrival of Mrs. Sid- 
dons at Belfast, where she was an- 
nounced to perform some of her prin- 
cipal characters, and the idea of per- 
forming with that inimitable actress 
gave an extraordinary impetus ‘to 
the natural abilities of Miss Ma- 
cauley, and elicited those excellen- 
cies which so particularly distin- 
guish the theatrical genius. Miss 
Macauley played Almeria in the 
Mourning Bride to Mrs. Siddons’, 

Zara, and sa great was the impres- 
sion which the performance of Miss 
Macauley made upon Mrs. Siddons, 

that when the curtain fell, she held 
out her hand to her, 


the most flattering compliments. 


| 
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the theatrical circles, offers were 
made to her from Edinburgh and 


| Dublin, the latter of which she 





Miss Smith being at that time un- J 
der an engagement with the mana- || 
ger of Covent Garden, Mrs. Siddons || 


proposed to write to Bath, recom- 


wending Miss Macauley as her | 
successor, 
cauley having however extended in | 


! 


The fame of Miss Ma- |, 


| 


and in the | | 
presence of the performers paid her | 
‘| turned to England at the end of 


| 


accepted, in preference to those of 


_ either Bath and Edinburgh; a 








_ choice which Miss Macauley after- 


wards regretted. In Dublin the 
success of Miss Macauley was very 
great; and the prevailing opinion of 
her striking likeness in figure, voice 
and manner, to the late celebrated 
Mrs. Crawford, tended in no small 
degree to increase her popularity. 
The surest test of merit is the envy 
of our cotemporaries, which dis- 
plays itself in proportion to the 
narrow and contracted mind of the 
individual. By an upright and 
virtuous conduct, Miss Macauly 
placed herself above the reach of 
the shafts of calumny; or if at any 
time they were maliciously directed 
towards her, they fell as hurtless 


| as if shot against the spirit of purity. 
| Envy however often works in se- 


cret,a nd the object ofits machination 
feels not its effects, until the injury 
is too deeply rooted to admit ofa 
radical cure. That the rising repu- 
tation of Miss Macauley should not 
excite the envy of her theatrical 
rivals, can only be supposed by those 
who are ignorant of the artful at- 
tempts which are made by interested, 
and often disappointed individuals, 
to erect the fabric of their own wel- 
fare on the ruin and downfall of 
another. Miss Macauley was ‘soon 
doomed to experience the truth of 
those observations; for private in- 
telligence was artfully conveyed ‘to 
her, that Miss Walstein had been 
secretly engaged to supplant her on 
the Dublin boards, in the ensuing 
season; and that other steps were 


in agitation, from which Miss Ma- 


cauley had nothing to augur but the 
most oppressive treatment. 
Revolting at the idea of this 
treachery, which was projected 
against her, Miss Macauley re- 


the Dublin season; and Mr. Jones, 
feeling for the loss which he ‘had 
sustained in an actress, so promising 
and improving, threatened to 
commence an action against any 
manager who concluded any en- 
gagement with Miss M. The 
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eandour, which is so conspicuous 
in the character of Miss M. and 
the general bias of her disposition 
would not permit her to commit 
an action, and refuse an expla- 
nation of her motives; she there- 
fore stated to Mr. Jones her 
reasons for leaving him, and that 
if he would contradict the report, 
which had been industriously, and 
perhaps maliciously circulated, of 
the engagement of Miss Wal- 
stein, she would return to Dublin 
voluntarily ; but in the most positive 
terms, disclaimed any authority 
which Mr. Jones could claim over 
her, on the ground of the infrac- 
tion of any engagement between 
them. On this open and candid 
statement the most liberal offers 
were sent to Miss Macauley from 
Mr. Jones; but here another speci- 
men of chicanery, not to call it 
by a more opprobrious epithet, itself 
exhibited: the letter containing 
Mr. Jones’ offers was transmitted 
by a private hand, which, for 
reasons best known to the indivi- 
dual, was not delivered until five 
weeks after date!—the theatre in 
the mean time was obliged to be 
opened, and Miss Walstein was 
engaged !! 

Thus thwarted in her just ex- 
pectations of an engagement in the 
Dublin Theatre, Miss M. accepted 
one with Mr. M‘Cready,with whom 
she remained three years. 

From the commencement of her 
theatrical career, the health of 
Miss Macauley had been in a 
declining state—having no guide 
but her own feelings, and no idea, 
nor even a desire of checking the 
impulse of the moment, her thea- 
trical exertions exceeded her 
strength ; and some domestic afilic- 
tions of an acute nature occur- 
ring at this time, added to her 
delicate state of health, brought 


her to the brink of the grave. In | 





order to battle against this mental | 
lassitude, which was stealing over | 


her, she exercised the resources 


of her mind, and compiled a work, | 


which appeared in Newcastle, 


under the title of ‘“‘ Macauley’s 
Literary Amusements,” in which 
pieces 


several of her own 


a 


! 
| 


| 





composition were inserted the melan 
choly which pervades them will sufli- 
ciently prove that her mind was 
at this period far, very far removed 
from happiness. ‘he compilation 
of this work amused her mind for 
four or five months; but the relief 
was only temporary; the depression 
on her spirits increased to an 
alarming degree, aud she appeared 
almost as a being hovering between 
heaven and earth, looking with 
the brightest hope towards the 
former, but clinging with affection 
to the latter. 

In the mean time Miss M. pro- 


_ ceeded through her theatrical duties 








with her accustomed energy; but 
her health was by no means so re- 
established, as to enable her to 
endure the continual fatigue, which 
was by no means rendered lighter 
to her, by any alleviation of her 
mental sufferings.—Envy, malice, 
meanness, and chicanery, had 
combined their dastard forces to 
work the downfall of a meritorious, 


and amiable female, and it was the | 


proud and noble independence of 
mind, which never forsook Miss 
M. in the most trying scenes, 
joined to a well founded conscious- 
ness of virtue and integrity, which 
her enemies could never take from 
her, that enabled her to oppose a 
dauntless front to the vile machi- 
nations which were practised, and 
in the end confirmed her triumph. 

A residence at the sea-side was 
at this time recommended to Miss 
Macauley, as likely to be con- 
ducive to the restoration of her 
health; and an offer having been 
made to her by the manager of 
the Scarborough ‘Theatre, it was 
accepted, and the saiubrity of the 
air, and the sea breezes, tended ina 
great degree tu confirm her con- 
valescence. 

At the expiration of the season 
at Scarborough, proposals were 
made to Miss Macauley, to accept 
of an engagement at the Dublin 
Theatre, during the ensuing win- 
ter; aware, howover, of the unhand- 
some treatment which she had 
received on a former occasion, 
she resolved to have a distinct 
statement of the precise line of 
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character, which was open to her ; 
and the manager, in a. letter, in- 
formed her that Miss Smith was 
in possession of the youthful cha- 
racters; but that all the heavy 
business was open to. Miss Ma- 
cauley. Miss M. expressed her 
willingness to undertake her share 
of that business with Miss Smith; 
but, on her arrival, she found that 
no share was open for her. Miss 
Walstein was also at the theatre, 
and she and Miss Smith engrossed 
the whole range of charaeters, 
which Miss M. was accustomed 
to sustain. Queen i lizabeth in 
Essex, was the only character left 
fur Miss M. with the exception, 
that the manager insisted that Miss 
M. should make her debut in 
Belvidera; this was assented to 
on the part of Miss M. who did 
not wish to throw any obstacles 
in the way of her engagement ; 
but the character was not con- 
sidered as belonging to Miss M. 
after the first night. Mr. Wil- 
liams, the acting manager at that 
time, endeavoured to force Miss 
M. into the performance of the 
cast-off characters of his wife, viz. 
Clementina Allspice, Lady Caro- 
line Braymore, &c. This unhand- 
some conduct, was, however, justly 
resented on the part of Miss 
Macauley, which terminated in 
her. being kept in the theatre, in 
a state of idleness. It was how- 
ever in some degree, not unplea- 
sant to Miss M., as the lingering 
state of health of an only sister en- 
grossed a great portion of her time, 
for above three montlis, during which 
Miss M. seldom quitted, except 
in the performance of her pro- 
fessional duties, the death-bed of 
her sister. 

The demise of her sister taking 
place, Miss Macauley was anxious 
to return to England, as there 
was little to attach her to Ireland, 
either in a professional capacity, 
or in the calls of friendship. To 
enable her to accomplish her 
wishes, she requested a_ benefit 
at the theatre, but it was refused 
her; and it must appear excessively 
strange, that in order to palliate 
this unhandsome conduct, a report 








was circulated, that she was mad !! 
ber engagement was dissolved, and 
she was leftin a foreign country, 
ona sick bed, at a distance from 
those friends, who by their kind- 
ness and assiduities could assuage 
the sufferings which she endured. 

Miss Macauley had scarcely re- 
covered from the shock occasioned 
by the death of her sister, when 
an application was made to her, 
to perform occasionally at the 
Private Theatre in Vishambles 
Street, which led to an invitation to 
Miss M. onthe part of the proprictor 
to spend a few months with his 
family. In the course of the 
summer, she received overtures 
from Mr. H. Jolmstone to perform 
at his opposition theatre in Peter 
Street; and from the treatment 
which Miss M. had uniformly 
received from the proprietor of 
the other theatre, in which the 
display of her superior talents 
was checked, whilst every oppor- 
tunity was given to her contem- 
porarics to appear before the 
publie in those characters, which 
might be considered to belong 
exclusively to Miss Macauley, she 
accepted the preposals of Mr. H. 
Johnstone, with the stipulation 
that she should write a Melo-drama 
for the theatre. At that time the 
poems of Walter Scott were the 
theme of general admiration, and 
several of them contain those 
high wrought incidents, which 
with due discrimination and taste 
might be so embodied, as to form 
a regular Drama of peculiar in- 
terest. Marmion was _ therefore 
the subject which was given to 
Miss Macauley on which to 
found her Drama; and it must be 
confessed, that few persons could 
have caught the spirit of the origi- 
nal author with that truly critical 
force, which distinguishes this litera- 
ry performance of Miss Macauley.* 
* We take this opportunity of 
expressing our sincere thanks to 
Miss Macauley for the very oblig- 
ing manner in which she yielded 
to our request, for a copy of her 
Drama, and portrait, of which we 
present in this number to our 
readers, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


——_@-—-— 


CONJUGAL INFIDELITY. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

By some mistake No. 5 of 
your valuable Miscellany was not 
duly forwarded, or miscarried on iis 
way to this remote quarter. I receiv- 
ed it only last-night; else the lady 
who takes the piteous signature— 
‘a forsaken wile,” should have 
been offered such consolatory 
thoughts as my slender capacity 
suggests. ‘The heaving agony ap- 
parent in her styie of expression, 
the amplified detail of woful cir- 
cumstances, preclude suspicion that 
I address an ideal sufferer; and 
should these paragraphs originate 
in the plaint of fictitious distress, it 
cannot, alas! admit of doubt, that 
they will meet the eye of matrons 
in real life to whom their scope may 
be appropriate. ‘That heart un- 
moved by the piercing gricefs of a 
* forsaken wife,” must be callous 
to every humane sensibility, or 
moral feeling; yet it would be 
mistaken kindness to nurture her 
despondency, and to omit present- 
ing her with the alleviating balsam 
she ought to draw from refiect- 
ing, that as the calamity is not 
imputable to guilt—so it cannot be 
destitute of comfort for the preseut, 
and hope in the future. ‘Phis con- 
sideration will appear in a striking 
light, if she will ask herself, would 
she for all the wealth of the universe 
exchange her own mournful un- 
blemished emotions, for the erimi- 
nal exultation of her rival? Would 
she barter a spotless fame for an 
equivocal reputation, even if no 
higher responsibility than what she 
owes to society attended the mis- 
demeanour? She will unquestiona- 
bly decide in favor of innocence— 
she will bless Gud for a conscience 
void of offence, and for the well 
founded humble confidence, that 
when time shall be no more, her 














resignation under the severest of 
temporal afflictions shall enhance 
her everlasting felicity. Nor should 
she despair of temporal mercies; 
since, if we despair, we seldom 
exert ourselves to obtain an impor- 
tant benefit. Patient forbearance, 
and dignified, yet consistently gentle 
propriety of conduct, has reclaimed 
many husbands, who had been for 
a time infatuated by creatures they 
could idolize—but never esteem, 
The illusions which agitate and 
distort the imagination of a gay, 
imprudent, or too susceptible man, 
we know to be baseless and change- 
ful as the fancied scenes that haunt 
the pillow of disease, and the facul- 
ties restored to healthful vigor will 
recollect them as the aerial frag- 
ments of a vision, or shrink with 
horror at renewing dangerous aber- 
rations of the mind. <A spouse 
possessing any sense of justice or 
generosity will be anxious to repair 
his faults; and should his mate 
viscly avoid painful reminiscences, 
he will be more tenderly affected 


‘ by her goodness, her substantially 





| while pleased 


excellent, and endearing qualities. 
After all, I would beg leave ear- 
nestly to exhort “ a forsaken wife,” 


' meekly, but firmly to fortify her 


regulated spirit for discharging the 
most arduous duties, should her 
consort persist in crime. Her rival 
is at once an object of commisera- 
tion and abhorrence to all who hear 
of her vilifying perfidy, and the hour 
of retribution will arrive. He who 
can come indifferent to a meritorous 
wile, will not long remain constant 
to the ignominious shelot, whose 
character he must despise, even 
with her person. 
fiow profoundly lost shall be her 
condition, when abandoned by the 
sated libertine, an outcast from 


relatives and reputable acquaint- 
ance, and at variance with every 
' remnant of good feeling in her own 
disposition! she has no resource 
| but in ceascless, and often insipid 
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and wearisome dissipation, to banish 
torturing retrospections, or fearful 
apprehensions; and though the 
munificence of her paramour, and 
her own artifice and rapacity has 
secured a settlement that places 
every luxurious indulgence within 
ber reach, the most profuse wages 
of iniquity cannot bribe old age, 
distemper, and death, to spare a 
victim: ner can they lull the cla- 
mours of vicious appetency, nor 
prevent the intrusion of self-upbraid- 
ings in every interval of amusement : 
eyen the young and healthy cannot 
be continually in crowded parties ; 
and the sick must be often in soli- 
tude. 

The “ forsaken wife” will forgive 
me for observing, that some miscon- 
Struction of a pernicious tendency 
might arise from that sentence in 
her letter, which represents a 
“favorite receiving every mark of 
tenderness and respect.” ‘Tender- 
ness more cruel, more debasing 
than African or Algerine slavery, 
she may experience for a transcient 
season—but respect she has utterly 
forfeited, and cannot regain. I would 
beseech the “forsaken wife” to 
balance her intrinsic blessings a- 
gainst a misfortune, which, though 
severe to her, is infinitely more 
hideous to her rival. The virtuous 
wife may relume, and thenceforth 
rivet the affections of her husband, 
but the peace destroyed by personal 
immorality can never be restored ; 
and though conjugal harmony 
should be still denied to the amia- 
ble matron, the infantine caresses of 
her babes will soothe her woe; their 
worth will be the solace of her 
declining years, and pious resigna- 
tion will fit her for the joys of 
immortality. 

We naturally associate every 
idea with a subject that chiefly 
engages our own solicitude; and I 
flatter myself disinterested zeal too 
circulating “‘ warnings of bitter ex- 
perience,” will induce your readers 
to excuse me for reverting to the 
pristine cause, that renders so 
many wives ubhappy by the turpi- 
tude of others. The civil is enor- 
mous and augmenting, and as in 
corporeal maladies, the means that 








have proved inadequate for effee- 
tuating a cure, and to check con- 
tagion, are no longer exclusively 
trusted to preserve or retrieve 
health, so in the most horrible 
gangrene of private comfort, and 
public morals, preventives and al- 
teratives, must be superadded to 
the infamy and misery long em- 
ployed to guard and deter the 
innocent, by obvious chastisement 
of the offending. Notwithstanding 
those penalties, since the year 1758, 
the amount of females indelibly 
stigmatised has, according to the 
police registers, increased from 
twelve, to forty thousand in London 
alone: if with these we reckon those 
in all our cities and towns, and the 
countless appropriated bondwomen 
of licentiousness, we must perceive, 
that ruined fortune, depraved habits, 
and connubial unfaithfulness, must 
result in the higher walks of life; 
and in the lower, the grossest, 
most brutal attrocities. We may 
estimate that each female saved 
from seduction, also exempts pro- 
portionately the other sex from 
committing rapine and murder. I 
am far from presuming to hope very 
great effects from the publication 
intended to unmask a vice, which 
assuming the air and voice of enjoy- 
ment, conceals the most deformed 
wretchedness; but even some di- 
minution of a dreadful evil deserves 
every effort I can make; and one 
sinner alarmed to wipe away her 
stains at the fountain of repentance, 
to end her days in uscfulness to 
her fellow mortals, and to die in 
peace with her Creator, repays thie 
labour of years. Bb. G. 
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ADVANTAGES OF ECONOMY. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magaz'nc 
Sir, 

Though not so generally ena- 
moured of proverbs as the renowned 
Governor of Barratraria, [ acknow- 
ledge, that many concise sayings, 
like concentrated colours, give us 
the quintessence of volumes on 
practical wisdom, expanded over 
the surface of flowery rhetoric, and 
I have been very implicit in defer- 
ence to the old adage, that all 
extremes are dangerous, since | 
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beheld the ill consequences of im- 
moderation to Mrs. R. and Mrs, A. 
two worthy persons in all respects, 
except, excessive parsimony, on 
one side, and heedles profusion on 
the other. Both were nearly contem- 
porary in age; they were marricd | 
in one year, and there was not much 
disparity in the period of life, the 
abilities, and rank of their husbands; 
nor was there originally much dif- | 
ference in their fortune. They had 
almost an equal number of sons and | 
daughters, lived within a few miles 
of each ofher, and maintained a 
neighbourly intercourse; but as the 
common friend of both, I seldom 
saw Mrs. R. but she had some good 
natured laugh at the scrubby con- 
trivances of Mrs. A.; and Mrs, A. 
often hardened my spirit, predict- 
ing, ruin and Jamenting the thought- 
less expensive display in which 
Mrs. R. indulged herself and her 
children. Mrs. R. was a charming 
woman! comely in her person, 
elegant in her attire, animated and 
conciliating in her manners. Her 
heart was the altar of benevolence ; 
her house the temple of hospitality. 





Misfortune never applicd to her | 
without obtaining alleviation, while | 
she had pecuniary aid to impart; and | 
when her purse was exhausted, her | 
sympathy, her cordial kindness as- | 
suaged the pang—oh, how have I | 
grieved to observe her noble nature 

sinking under the weight of incum- 

brances, which timely moderationin | 
her disbursements might have pre- | 
vented. A thorough knowledge of | 
arithmetic, that may enable a lady | 
presiding over a family to keep exact | 
accounts of her expenditure, is of | 
the highest importance to all ina || 
sphere of mediocrity. Had Mr. &. || 
candidly infurmed his wife of bis |. 
debts, and of his free revenue, and || 
had she kept a register of her out- | 
lays, her son had not been forced || 
to accept an inferior situation, in a || 
in a foreign climate, when emerg- 
ed from boyhood; nor her ac- || 
complished daughters reduced to 
act as governesses; nor should 
Mr. and Mrs. R. have felt a neces- 
sity for stooping to excuses to gain 
alittle longer credit, when a trades- 
man, or retail dealer, called for | 








payment of an account. They 
dreaded the sight of those very men, 
who a few years before were proud 
to reckon them as their customers. 
No self-denial can be so bitter, as 
the mortifying agony of being unable 
te pay for articles we have con- 
sumed. When money, and credit 
are expended, privations must be 
endured ; and it is less painful to 
undergo them voluntarily to secure 
independance, than to bereave our- 
selves of independance, and te be 
likewise deprived of gratifications 
by Our Own improvidence. Mrs. A, 
saved money; but her niggardly 
ways drove Mr. A. to seek society 
at the tavern in the nearest village. 
He could not ask his friends to see 
him in his own house, where the 
lady evidently shewed they were 
unwelcome, and made no suitable 
provision for their entertainment. 
The children’s health suffered by 
food of unwholesome quality, and 
in scanty measure; nor would their 
mama call a physician, while any 
chance remained of curing their 
ailments bya cheap nostrum. Of 
nine sons and daughters, only two 
girls have survived. They will have 
a large dowry, but they are without 
genteel education, and guile, unfit to 
move in the circles to which their 
birth and opulence entitles them. 
Mrs. A.was rigidly just and upright ; 
but generosity or charity were un- 
knownto her bosom: she was ready to 
take trouble forthe poor; would walk 
some miles to apply to a magistrate 
to get an oppressed plebeian right 
ed; but could not endure to give a 
slice of bread to a famishing child. 
Such are the pernicious effects of 
extremes. Let us be zealous of our 
ruling passion, and in time counter- 
act its predominance. B. G. 
METHOD OP KILLING THP CHRYSA- 


LIS OF THE SILK WORM I) THE 
COCOON, 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Sir, As many ladies amuse them- 


| selves with the rearing of silk worms, 
|| permit me to impart to them a sim- 


ple process, which is adapted in 


_ various parts of France for killing 


the chrysalis in the cocoon, without 


_ injuring the silk that encloses it. 
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It is usual to put the cocoons into 
an oven after the bread has been 
taken out into the shelves of a brick 
case, which is heated by an iron 
bottom ; this operation, however, in 
some degree injures the silk. It 
was endeavoured, therefore,to obtain 
a degree of heat free from that 
asperity, which is always produced 
by contact with the fire, and of 
which the temperature can be 
varied and regulated by a thermo- 
meter. 

For this purpose, it was proposed 
to employ a close vessel, suspended 
in the steam of boiling water, and 
of which the temperature, should be 
repeated by a valve, more or less 
charged, according to the degree 
of heat it is desired to retain. 

The vessel proposed is a sort of 
chest containing shelves,upon which 
are placed flat boxes, or cases of 
copper, and into which the cocoons 
are put. The steam from a boiler 
‘surrounds each of their cases, with- 
out even communicating with the 
cocoons contained in them, and by 
these means the operation succeeds 
completely. 

Six ounces of white cocoons put 
by way of experiment into the 
apparatus at a heat of seventy-five 
degrees were taken out of the end 
of half-an-hour. The chrysalides 
were dead, and the cocoons had 
suffered no deterioration, either in 
color or texture. But the weight 
was reduced from six ounces, to 
five ounces, three grains, 


Dl 


MODE OF SUPPLYING LONDON WITH | 


WATER IN 1237. 


For the British Lady's Magazine. 


Among the other advantages of 
her situation, London derives 
unspeakable blessings from the 
ample and inexhaustible supplies of 
fresh water, which distil upon her 
from the clouds of heaven, which 
flow in her rivers and rivulets, and 
which issue fiom her innumerable 
springs aud fountains. <As_ her 
magnitude andpopulation increased, 
it was found expedient neverthe- 


| 











less to assist the benevolence of | 
nature, by the ingennity and exer- 


tions of art; and this year of our 
history is rendered conspicuous from 
the first great attempt of this kind. 
Before I proceed I detail it. The 
inhabitants of modern London 
were supplied with water forced 
out of the Thames, and from rapid 
streams, constrained by the hands 
of man, to meander through a track 
of thirty beautiful miles, to fill mil- 
lions of craving thirsty urns; the 
inhabitants of modern London will 
undoubtedly wish to know through 
what channels their ancestors were 
provided with the great necessary 
of life. 

Previously to the period which I 
am'now endeavouring to delineate, 
the western parts of the city, and 
the villages adjacent, were supplied 
with water from a general reservoir, 
called the Paves of Wells, from its 
forming a current, maintained by 
the united flux of various springs 
conducted hither from the vicinity, 
and which found a common level 
towards the bottom of Holborn-Hill. 
One of the rivulets, which occupied 
theriver of Wells, went by thename 
of Turnmill Brook, from the use 
to which it was applied in working 
certain mills belonging to the 


‘Knight of Jerusalem, which gra- 


dually incroached in the stream, 
and obstructed its course. It com- 
municated its name to a street, 
through which it passed, and 
which is known to this day by the 
name of ‘Turnmill, or by vulgar 
corruption, ‘T'urnball Street, Cow 
Cross, West-Smithfield; bending 
its way down the declivity of Cow 
Lane, and Snow-hill, it discharges 
itself at Holborn-bridge, into Fleet- 
Ditch, and thence into the Thames. 

The next contribution to the 
River of Wells,was the Old Bourne, 
Burn, or Brook, metamorphosed by 
the lapse of time, and change of 
circumstances from a stream, now 


| flowing unseen, unobserved, into a 
noble and spacious street, called 


folborn. This rivulet has its spring 
a little to the west of Middle Row, 


and forimerly rolled a transparent 


fluid to the general receptacle till 
too was swallowed up by the Thames 
through the Channel of Fleet-Ditch. 
W all-brook, derives that name from 
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its entering the city, through the 
wall on the north, near now what is 
called Little Moogate, to the east 
of the Jate site of the Bethlem Hos- 
pital, passing through the very heart 
of the city, its course was necessarily 
subjected to various changes, and 
obstructions till it foinda downward 
channel, in the direction of the 
street, which now bears its name, 
and at length paid its humble tri- 
bute to the mighty ‘Thames at Dow- 
gate. Having been for ages past 
arched over, and covered the whole 
length of its progress with magnifi- 
cent edifices, the pride and glory of 
London, its present current is no 
longer perce ptible. 

Long or Langbourne (Burn) took 
its rise at the eastern extremity of 
Fenchurch Street, most prohably 
from the source, which still supplies 
the noted Pump at Aldgate, and ran 
rapidly in a_ western direction 
through Fenchurch and part of 
Lombard Street, passed into Sher- 
bourne Lane, at the south west 
extremity of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
and having watered Stock’s Market, 
the ground of which is now occupied 
by the Mansion-House, fell in dif- 
ferent rills into Wallbrock, and 
tumbled in united stream down 
Dowgate Hill, into the Thames. 
These two last mentioned rivulets, 
in process of time, gave their name 
to two wards of this great city, for 
nature is the parent of Etymology, 








as well as of more important 
seliences. 
Besides these brooks, London, | 


with its suburbs, was in ancient | 


times provided with sweet water 
from various fountains and wells, 
many of which to this day furnish 


their limpid tribute to a transient | 


generation. Holy-well was a clear, 
cool, and copious spring, to which 
a supertitious age ascribed not only 
a common, or even medicinal, as 
the name imparts, but a miraca- 
lous virtue. The well is now 
choaked up and covered with a 
mountain of rubbish, which still 
however retains the ancient appella- 
tion. It is situate towards the 
northern extremity of London, in 
the vicinity of Highgate. But there 
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was another of the same name, which 
still exists, under the denomination 
of St. Clement’s, and still is kept in 
remembrance by the street called 
Holywell, which runs from St. Cle- 
ment’s Church, parallel with the 
Strand. ‘The Clerks Well, or Clerk- 
enwell, gave name to a considerable 
suburb of the metropolis, noted as 
the seat of several well known edi- 
fices, sacred to religion, mercy, and 
justice : the spring issued from the 
declivity of the green, and received 
its distinctive appellations from 
beingthe annual resort of the parish 
clerks of the City, for the purpose 
of exhibiting dramatic representa- 
tions of the historical parts of Scrip- 
ture, which were once in such high 
repute, that the nobility, the 
magistrates of London, and most of 
the reputable citizens, flockedhither 
as spectators. Two adjoining 
springs, Bagnigge and Sadler’s 
Wells, have obtained celebrity, 
from their being for ages the scene 
of vulgar dissipation and’ amuse- 
ment. 

On the outside of Cripplegate, 
there was formerly a large pool fed 
from a neighbouring fountain, which 
gave occasion to frequent accidents, 
till it was at length absorbed by 
the common sewer: this well is still 
preserved as a public benefit, and is 
known by the name of Crowder’s 
Well, on the north west’side: of St. 
Giles’ Church Yard. 

The celebrated springs of St. 
Agnes le Clair, between the ancient 
mount of Finsbury and the village 
of Hoxton, are now become private 
property, and converted into an 
excellent Cold Bath, which is much 
frequented from supposed medicinal 
qualities; and not to multiply parti 
culars, a little to the westward rose 
acopious spring, whose overflowings 
formed a capacious basin, which 
from the multiplicity of fatal acci- 
dents. befalling thoughtless youth 
in making awkward attempts to 
swim, obtained the name of the 
PerilousPool ; this place, which once 
formed a beautiful shrubbery, and 
was frequented by the inhabitauts 
of that part of the metropolis for 
the benefit of its salutary baths, is 
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now lost in the rage for building, 


which has so long prevailed; and | 
the citizen must now extend bis | 


walk to’ Highgate or Hampstead, 
to seek for that refreshment, which 
he formerly obtained at Peerless 
Pool. 


PLPOL LL 


RURAL FELICITY. 


Letter from the late Sir J. Dalrymple,Bart, 
to the late Admiral Dalrymple. 


Cranston, January 1, 1792. | 


My Dear Sir, 


Your shirts are safe, I have 
made many attempts upon them ; 
but Bess, who has in honesty what 
she wants in temper, keeps them in 
safety for you. You ask me what I 
have been doing? To the best of 
my memory, what has passed since 
I came home, is as follows :— 

Finding the roof bad, 1 sent sla- 
ters, at the peril of their necks, to 
repair it: they mended three holes, 
and made thirty themselves. 

I pulled down as many walls round 
the house as would have fortified a 
Town. This was in summer, but now 
that winter is come, I would give 











all the money to put them up again, | 


that it cost me to take them down. 


I thought it would give a magni- | 
ficent air to the hall, to throw the | 


passage into it. 
I went to see how itlooked. It was 
night when I went intoit; the wind 
blew out the candle, from the over- 
size of the room;-upon which I 
ordered the partition to be built up 
again, that l might not die of cold 
in the midst of summer. 

I ordered the old timber to be 
thinned, to which perhaps the love 
of lucre alittle contributed. The 
workmen for every tree they cut 
down destroyed three, by letting 
them fall on each other. 1 received 


a momentary satisfaction from hear- || 


ing that the carpenter I employed 
had cut off his thumb in felling a 
tree. But this pleasure was soon 
allayed, when, upon examining his 
measure, | found that he had mea- 
sured false, and cheated me of 20 
per cent. 


After it was done, | 


Instead of saddle horses, 1 bought 
mares. When I went out some 
months after to mount them, the 
groom told me I should kill the 
foals; and now I walk on foot with 
the stable full of horses, unless, 
when with humility l ask to be ad- 
mitted into the chaise, which is 
generally refased me; remembering 
with a pleasing complacency the 
watcombe pigs; 1 paid 30 shillings 
for a sow with pig. My wife starved 
them. ‘They run over toa madman, 
Lord —— who distrained them 
for damage, and the mother, with 
ten helpless infants died of bad 
usage. 

Loving butter much, and cream 
more, 1 bought two Dutch Cows, 
and had plenty of both. I made my 
wife a present of two more; she 
learned the way to market for their 
produce, and I have never got a 
bowl of cream since. 


I made a fine haystack ; but quar- 
relled with my wife, as to the 
manner of drying the hay, and 
building the stack, the haystack 
took fire, by which IL had the dou- 
ble mortification of loosing my hay ; 
and finding my wife had more sense 
than myself. I kept no plough, for 
which | thank my maker, because 
then | must have wrote the letter 
from a jail. 

I paid 20£€ for a dunghill, because 





_ I was told it was a good thing; and 


I would now give any body 20 shil- 


| lings to tell me what to do with it. 


I built and stocked a pidgeon 


_ house; but the cats watched below, 
_ and the hawks above, and pidgeon 


soup, roasted pidgeon, or cold 


| pidgeon pye, I have never seen 


since. 
I fell to drain a piece of low 


| 
| ground behind the house; but I hit 
| 


upon the tail of the rock, and drain- 


| ed the well of the house, by which 


| IT can get no water for my victuals. 


| 
| selling Lime, upon a promise from 
| 
| 


I entered into a great project for 
| one of my own farmer’s to give me 
land off his farm. He laughed, 

said he bad choused the lawyer, and 


for breach of bargains, which 1 could 


| exposed me to a dozen law suits 


not perform. 
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I fattened black cattle and sheep, | 


but could 
butchers about the price: from mere 
economy we ate them ourselves, 
and almost killed all the family with 
surfeits. 


I brewed much beer ; but the small 
turned sour, and the servants drank 
all the strong. 


I found a ghost in the house, 
whose name was M‘Alister, a ped- 
lar, that had been killed in one of 


not agree with the | 





the rooms at the top of the house | 


two centuries ago. 


for fear of M‘Alister, which obliged 
me to send off one set of my 
servants. Soon after the house- 
keeper, your old friend, Mrs. 
Brown died, aged 90, and then the 
belief ran, that another ghost was 
in the house ; upon which many of 
the new set of servants begged 
leave to quit the house, and got it. 


In one thing only I have succeed- 
ed. I have quarrelled with all my 
neighbours, so that with a dozen 
gentlemen’s seats in my view, stalk 
along like a lion in a desert. 


I thought I should have been 
happy with my tenants, because I 
could be insolent to them, without 
their being insolent to me ; but they 
paid me no rent; and in a few 
days I shall have above one half of 
the very few friends I have in the 
country in a prison. 


Such being the pleasures of a 
country life, Lintend to quit them 
all in about a month, to submit to 
the mortification of spending the 
spring in London, where I am happy 
to hear Mrs. Dalrymple is doing 
well, May God preserve her long 
to you, for she is a fine creature. 


Just when I was going to you last 
spring, 1 received a letter from 
Bess, that she was dying. I put off 
my journey to Watcombe, and al- 
most killed myself with posting to 
Scotland, where I found madam in 
perfect health. 


Your's always, 
My dear Jack, 
JouN DALRYMPLE. 


No servant | 
would go on an errand after sun set | 
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ODDITIES OF FASHION. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 
SIR, 

The tyranny of Fashion has been 
often acknowledged, but seldom re- 
sisted. Few minds have strength 
enough to oppose its influence ; 
and before its shrine we see the 
strong and the weak, the ignorant 
and the wise, perpetually bowing 
in humble adoration. Whence are 
derived those bulky and ponderous 
wigs that give wisdom and authority 
to the judges of the land? they 
must at one time have been the 
general head dress of the country, 
though now engrossed by wisdom 
and science alone ; and must be con- 
sidered as a venerable remnant of 
remote antiquity. ‘They were cer- 
tainly once the fashion; but how re- 
diculous would a petit maitre now 
appear, traversing the streets under 
such a covering, with his little silk 
hat under his arm, his perfumed 
handkerchief in one hand, and his 
snuff box in the other. Fashion soon 
reconciles us to the most ridiculous, 
the most inconvenient, and the 
most preposterous habits; but the 
fair sex are peculiarly its victims.— 
They would rather be out of the 
world than out of the fasion. The 
weaker the mind, the more puwer- 
ful is the influence of this almost 
irresistible deity. 

A traveller in France, nearly a 
century ago, gives the following de- 
scription of the French ladies. It is 
impossible to judge, sayshe, speak- 
ing of the ladies, whether they are 
all such as they seem tobe. Their 
faces are generally borrowed, and 
they make them in the morning 
before they go abroad. They put 
on a mask, which looks very hand- 
some, with white, red, blue, and 
black. ‘The two last colours serve 
to paint the veins and eyebrows; the 
black is also made use of to change 
the colour of the hair, should it be 
too light, or approaching to the 
carrot. The same woman that you 
see fair one day, will next day 
be a smart brunette; for the figure 
which the French lady tries to make 
all day is determined in the morning 
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by her folly, by her looking-glass, 
orby the advice of her chamber- 
maid. I regret that these travels 
have not been published, as they 
contain a great deal of useful and 
entertaining information. ‘They, 
however, have been repeatedly 
quoted, and particularly by the 
author of the Chinese Spy, who has 
made ample use of the manuscript 
in his remarks on the manners and 
habits of the French people. 

As to the shape and stature of the 
women of France, it is altogether 
as counterfeit and uncertain as the 
features of their faces. By the help 
of two little stilts, to which they 
give the name of shoes, clogs, or 
pattens, a woman makes herself 
taller by a foot or two, if she thinks 
fit, without its being perceived how 
she does if, because her petticoats 
and gown conceal the numerous 
size of her heels from the public 
view. This fashion was also intro- 
duced into England; but it was 
only of short duration, as John Bull 
was too jealous of his dignity to per- 
mit himself to be overlooked every 
moment by his dear half. Had _ the 


English ladies not dropped this prac- || 


lice, their husbands in their own de- 
fence would certainly have adopted 
the high-heeled boots of Lord 
Darnley, busband of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and others of that period, 
who wished to frighten the Englisb 
by their gigantic stature. 

Extremes in Fashion, as in other 
things, generally centre in a species 
of resemblance, and in this instance 
both are ridiculous. From the long 
petticoat, the French ladies as- 
sumed the short one, reaching to 
about the middle of the calf, and 
sometimes not so low, by which the 
Jady, who had unfortunately to 
stoop for her ridicule, or her bodkin, 
displayed the symmetry of her low- 
er make, like the obsequious High- 
Jander, booing to his laird. ‘This 
rage for les Jupons courtes so on cross- 
ed the channel, having been intro- 
duced into this country by a lady, 

“ebrated for the fineness of her 

and the general symmetry 
and an unfortunate in- 
vas for those ladies, 
partake of the thick- 
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ness of the mill post, and which 
possess that gummy swelling, which 
can only be compared to that of a 
horse who has stood a month in the 
stable. But not to wear a short pet- 
ticoat was to be out of the Fashion ; 
and what more painful idea could 
possibly exist in the mind of a fe- 
male? many, therefore, who had 
hitherto tied their garters below 
their knees, were now obliged, in 
order to be in the Fashion, to place 
the garter above the knee; and as 
there are very few evils which do 
not possess their attendant advan- 
tages, many Ladies, who, for very 
particular reasons, put on a clean 
chemise or flannel petticoat only 
once a week, or peradventure, on 
some occasions only once a fort- 
night, were now obliged to assume 
the virtue of cleanliness, to prevent 
that exposure which the act of stoop- 
ing would necessarily occasion. 
Formerly, as I have been told, the 


| French women, thinking their feet 
| did not contribute enough to their 


stature, raised themselves still high- 
er by means of their head dress, 


| They wore on their heads a little 


pyramid of Jinen edged with lace 
and nicely supported by wire, 


| when it often happened that a wo- 
| man, who was really but three feet 
| from heel to head, appeared as tall 


as agiant. But this fashion did not 
last long, for two reasons; the first 


| was, that the tall women thought 


it very much to their disadvantage ; 
and the second, that the head dress 
was often longer and higher than 
who wore it, and it 
might with truth be said, that most 
vf the French women were walking 
pyramids of linen. 

Itis not very long ago since the 
cumbersome hoop was the reigning 


/mode in most of the countries ot 


Europe ; and it still continues in 


| England to be used by the ladies 


on court and gala days, in compli- 
ment to ‘their great grandmothers, 
though nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous, nor preposterous. What 
would the German or Roman dames 


_ have said to such an article of dress, 
| and what sort of figures would the 


most skilful of the ancient stsfuaries 


} have made with such an incum- 
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Dress-Makers. 


brance? Praxiteles himself, the cele- 
brated Grecian sculptor, would in 
vain have employed his chisel on sub- 
jects so equipped and so encumber- 
ed; in vain would he have looked for 
nature, when there was nothing but 
the grossest affectation and absur- 
dity. 
oddities in my next. 
And remain, Mr, Editor, 

A FasHIonist. 


CP PLLAIAS 


DRESS-MAKERS. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 

Sir,—I shall make no apology 
for offering to your notice the follow- 
ing remarks, being well convinced 
of your readiness at all times to lend 
your aid to the correction of abuses, 
however sanctioned by fashion or 
custom. I plead in behalf of a nume- 
rous class of helpless females, the 
victims of a tyranny but little known 
to the public, and least of all, pro- 
bably, contemplated by those of 
higher rank, in whose cause they 
suffer. The hardships and priva- 
tions experienced by the young 
women apprenticed or hired to dress 
makers in this metropolis, so far ex- 
ceed the sufferings of any other 
description of persons in this coun- 
try, not excepting the parish poor, 
and scarcely even the inmates of 
our prisons, that I would fain hope, 
that they need only to be pointed 
out to public notice, in order to be 
redressed. The lot of domestic 
servants is to be envied, in compari- 
son with that of the persons to 
whom I now allude. I will take 
the liberty of mentioning a few ex- 
amples that have come within my 
own knowledge, and from which 
the nature and extent of the evil 
may be judged of. These I am 
prepared to authenticate in the full- 
est manner, if any one should be 
disposed to question the truth of 
the statement. I wish to avoid 
mentioning names, as is is not my 
intention to expose individuals, but 
to succour a most oppressed and de- 
fenceless part of the community. 
Exceptions undoubtedly may be 
found. 1 myself know many in- 
stances in which these young per- 


I shall enumerate a few more | 





| 
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sons are treated with great kindness; 
their hours of labour moderate; 
| their religious and moral conduct 

watched over; and as much of com- 
| fort extended to them, as is perhaps 
| consistent with the present state of 
society in this great town. Never- 
theless, these are but exceptions. 
The treatment experienced by the 
generality of young females so em- 
ployed is cruel in the extreme, as 
will appear from the statement I 
am about to give. 





‘is divided into seasons. 


The year, among dress-makers, 
The au- 
tumn and spring are the seasons of 
business ; the former beginning in 


| November, and ending in January ; 





} 
; 


} 
! 











| the latter, extending from March to 


July, the period when the chief part 
of the nobility and gentry leave 


} b e 
' town for their summer residences 


and excursions. ‘Thus, nearly two- 
thirds of the year are fully occupied; 
the remainder is a state of compa- 
rative inactivity, during which the 
greater number of persons thus en- 


| gaged are dismissed, to subsist as 
| they can till the ensuing season. 


In almost all the houses of ex- 


_ tensive business in the dress-making 
| line, the day and night are appor- 
| tioned in the following manner :— 


The young women rise either at six 
or seven o'clock, according as they 
may happen to go earlier or later to 
bed. They sit at work till eight or 
nine, when they spend about half 
an hour, at most, at breakfast. At 
dinner, which varies in different 
houses, from two to seven o’clock, 
as much time is allowed. And, at 
some later hour, they employ a short 
time in taking their tea. in most 
cases this is the last meal allowed. 
After this, they continue to work 
without intermission till twelve or 
one o cleck in the morning—that is, 
when business is slack, as they call 
it; but when orders are numerous 
and pressing, they are kept up till 
three or four in the niorning, or 
even later if necessary; and not 
seldom in the course of the season 
they sit up all night, and continue 
their labour on the following day. 
On one occasion during the present 
season, they were only in bed 
eight hours altogether in three suc- 
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cessive nights; but then it was to 
execute an order for mourning! 
A wedding is to them not less dis- 
astrous. Upon one plea or another 
of this kind, and sometimes to gra- 
tify the wish of some capricious fe- 
male of rank, who must have her 
order for a new drexs executed at 
a few hours notice, it may be fairly 
computed, that, upon an average, 
during the busy season, they sit at 
work eighteen out of every twenty- 
four hours. ‘The sabbath, which to 
the labouring poor, and even to our 
beasts of burden, is a day of rest, 
here often brings no solace nor inter- 
mission of labour withit. ‘The work 
of Saturday night is protracted to a 
late hour on Sunday morning; and 
not unfrequently the whole of Sun- 
day is thus occupied. 

Such incessant labour, it might 
be supposed, would be rewarded 
with comforts in other respects: 
but they are sometimes as ill fed 
as they are hard worked. Will it 
be believed, that in some houses, 
of this description, no provision is 
made for their young women on 
Sundays? Yet such I know to be 
the fact. ‘They are expected to 
spend the day out, whether they 
have friends in town to receive them 
or not. J have known an instance 
of a young woman being thus 
compelled to pass the day between 
the hours of service in walking the 
streets till the return of evening; 
and with hardly the means of 
purchasing a scanty meal at the 
pastrycook’s: for itis to be remem- 
bered, that the young persons of 
whom I am speaking are either 
apprentices, and in that capacity 
receive nothing as wages; or im- 
provers, as they are called—that is, 
respectable young women from the 
country, who come to town for a 
season or longer, in order to gain 
a better knowledge of their business; 
and, instead of receiving any thing 
for their labour, actually pay a 
premium to the house in which 
they are admitted, and which they 
can often very ill afford. 

The consequences of the treat- 
ment here described, it is almost 
superfluous to mention. The 
health of the poor sufferer is 








silently but certainly undermined, 
and the foundation is laid for 
lingering consumption, which no 
art can afterwards relieve, and 
which in too many instances I 
have witnessed the fatal termination 
of. Ina certain house with which 
Tam acquainted, out of 14 young 
women who began the present 
season in good health, four only at 
this time remain. The rest have 
all proved unequal to the task, 
and have been compelled to quit 
the service, most of them in an 
ill-state of health, from which 
some will propably never recover. 
Nor does the body alone suffer. 
No time can be spared for mental 
improvement. Both religious and 
moral dutics are neglected; and, 
under such trials, who can wonder 
if, in many instances, they fall 
early victims to seduction? The 
education and previous habits of 
these young creatures are such 
as to add double poignancy to their 
sufferings. A great portion of 
them are the children of respect- 
able parents from the country; 
many the daughters of the inferior 
clergy, tenderly brought up by 
the fostering care of their relatives 
and friends, and ill calculated 
to bear the confinement and other 
hardships I have mentioned. 
Surely, when such enormities are 
made known, there will be found 
means of redress. I call upon 
our noble-minded countrywomen 
of the higher ranks, who ever 
stand foremost in works of charity 
and benevolence, to discountenance 
such cruelties, and not to suffer 
the plea to be made as it is, that 
it is to gratify their unreasonable 
and frivilous desires that the evil 
isowing. It is in their power, by 
inquiry, to learn the extent of the 
mischief, and, by their influence, 
to correct it. Let them not suffer 
a number of innocent and helpless 
girls to fall a sacrifice to the rapa- 
city of their unfeeling employers. 
If no other remedy can be found,— 
I cannot but think it a fit subject 
for magisterial interference, as 
much, at least, as the treatment 
of parish apprentices. Acts of 
Parliament have been framed to 
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protect the slaves in our colonies 
abroad, and to regulate the em- 
ployment of children in manufac- 
tories at home. Those for whom 
I now plead equally need protection. 
What parent can contemplate with- 
out_ horror the possibility that his 
own child may be so cireumstan- 
ced hereafter? 

I perceive that I have trespassed 
too much on your valuable mis- 
cellany, but I trust the magnitude 
of the object will be an excuse. 

I remain, yours respectfully,  C. 


PLPL OL aS 


ADDITIONAL HINTS TOWARDS A JUST 


TASTE IN NOVEL READING. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 


I perused in a former number of 
your work an essay, entitled, Hints 
towards a just ‘Taste in Novel 
Reading. Will you allow me to 
present to your readers some addi- 
tional hints on that subject, with- 
out presuming at the same time tv 
enter the lists with your more 
skilful and learned Correspondent. 

I consider it to be the province 
of the novel writer, to exhibit a 
standard of female tenderness and 
excellence. If he can discover no 
model in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance, he must pursue the method 
of Zeuxis, who selected five of the 
most lovely women of Agrigentum, 
when he meditated his picture of 
Juno, and combined the perfections 
of his goddess, from the respective 
merits of each fair exemplar. 

‘The sordid manners of certain 
classes of citizens have been long 
considered as an eligible object of 
satire. In this respect our novelist 
have imitated the dramatist, who 
seem from the time of Shakespeare, 
till the middle of the last century 
to have possessed a uniform and 
inveterate antipathy towards the 
court of aldermen. ‘The strong 
dislike of the stage manifested by 
the citizens appears to have stimu- 
lated this animosity in the breast 
of the satirist. It might be difficult, 
perhaps, now to ascertain, the 
majority in the play-houses, be- 
tween those from the right, and 








those from the wrong side of 
Temple Bar, and with the cause, 
the effect has ceased. ‘The author 
of the satirical novel, like the 
dramatist, should reform this alto- 
gether; or if his muse will impel 
him to the pactolion stream of 
‘Thames Street and Cheapside, let 
him no longer depict the citizen, 
as the Mr. Briggs of Cecilia; for 
in fact, this character has ceased 
to exist, or is become so singular, 
that the similitude of the por- 
traiture is no longer recognized; 
but level his effusions at the ridicu- 
lous assumptions of retailers of 
Florence cil and worsted night 
caps. ‘The rout of a deputy’s 
wife, the tinsel splendor of her 
country villa, and the folly of her 
morning excursions to the Park 
and Bond Street, are now the 
objects of satirical animadversion; 
not her ignorance of modern man- 
ners and yearly adventures in the 
two shilling gallery at Drury. 


The historical Romance is a> 


species of composition often very 
entertaining ; but more frequently 
tedious and offensive. ‘There is 
something peculiarly pleasing in 
the idea of being carried back to 
days of deep interest in the records 
of human nature, and to person- 
ages with whom the mind has 
sympathized in its earliest excur- 
sions; but the undertaking requires 
considerable judgment and deli- 
cacy. ‘The characters of the actors 
should be preserved with invio- 
lable fidelity, or the delusion ceases, 
The truth of received facts should 
not be infringed on, or the opinions 
of the incautious may be perverted. 
Above all, tke manners of the 
period must be attended to, unless 
the writer join the researches of 
the antiquarian to the fancy of the 
poet, he must never exercise his 
pen on this theme. Even to the 
historical novel, regularity and 
design are necessary; as an his- 
torical play selects certain marked 
incidents in the life of its hero, 
instead of attempting to narrate 
the whole course of his actions. 

On an attention to the rules of 
the drama, it must be repeated, 
the charms of the novel will im a 
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great measnre depend. To speak 
poetically on a_ poetical sub- 
ject, the powers of the writer, 
who disdains the use of art in the 
design and conduct of his story, 
will resemble a body of water, 
dispersed over a wide and sterile 
plain. Vapour and stagnation are 
the only consequences; while the 
author who profits by system and 
regularity may be compared to the 
stream, restrained by salutary banks, 
which flows with an accumulated 
force triumphant over every ob- 
stacle that accident may interpose. 
AN AFFECTING TALE. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 


—_—_— 


*€ There is no flesh in man’s okdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falis asunder at the touch of fire.” 

The rich and proud man, intox- 
icated with vanity, ignorant even 
of his own nature, and a stranger 
to every principle of humanity, con- 
siders the exercise of cruelty  to- 
wards those over whom fortune has 
placed him, as a right which his 
own station has given him. Desti- 
tute of feeling, a stranger to the 
calamities of life, he imagines that 
the rest of mankind are so likewise— 
that feeling is not the concomitant of 
of human nature—and that the ca- 
lamities of life have only an imagi- 
nary existence. This perhaps is 
the reason why the earth is filled 
with cruelty, why calamity after 
calamity rings in our ears, and free 
America herself nourishes tyrants 
within her limits. If the historian, 
for the honour of his country, does 
not blush to record, will posterity 
believe that in such a country as 
this, whose very declaration of in- 
dependence, by which the rights of 
freemen were established, acknow- 
ledges that all men are free and 
equal; that in such a country men 
should be found base and dishonour- 
able enough to traffic in human 
blood, and not only so, but that the 
practice should be sanctioned, or 
permitted by the wise Legislature 
of America? But such is the fact: 
Maryland is filled with the perfidious 








kidnappers, who traffic in the blood 
of human nature; who go about 
“like roaring lions, seeking whom 
they devour,” tearing asunder every 
connexion of friendship, every tic 
of consanguinity ; and all this with- 
out the least expression of disap- 
probation on the part of the legisla- 
ture. 

In vain do we condemn the blood- 
thirsty cruelty of the cannibal—in 
vain dv we abhor the untutored 
savage, exulting in the destruetion 
of his prisoners, if we, the inkabi- 
tants of the most Christian country, 
and the freest republic that ever ex- 
isted, nourish in the very bosom of 
such a republic, crimes so malignant 
and criminals so base—in vain do 
we talk of the cruelty of the Eu- 
ropean despot and pity the subjects 
of his despotism—in vain do we 
threaten vengeance on the barbarian 
pirates who enchain our countrymen ; 
in vain do we weep at the recital of 
our sailors’ misfortunes, and fight in 
defence of their rights—if we en- 
courage tyrants, compared with 
whom the tyrant of Europe is inno- 
cent; barbarians, compared with 
whom the Algerine is civilised ; and 
perpetration of crimes, compared 
to which the misfortunes of impres- 
sed Americans, dwindle into insigni- 
ficance. 

In confirmation of these remarks, 
read the following story :— 

An inhabitant of one of the South- 
em counties of Maryland, a few 
weeks ago, purchased a Negro 
woman with her sucking child, 
whom, on account of her excellent 
disposition, he promised to keep in 
his own family, and never to part 
with. No sooner had he established 
his legal right to the property, than 
he transferred this innocent woman 
to a perfidious kidnapper of Georgia, 


| fora sum very little exceeding that 


| 
| 





for which he had _ purchased her. 
When the unhappy victim discover- 
ed herself within the merciless fangs 
of the Georgian, without a possi- 
bility of escape, she surrendered 
herself to despair, and (as the event 
proved) resolved never to leave her 
native country. On the road be- 
tween Bladensbreg and Georgetown, 
at a place in which she with many 
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Antique Gleanings. 


unhappy companions had been im- | 


prisoned for the night, when she 
was called by the brutal slave-driver 
to get up and pursue the march, no 
attention was paid to the call—no 
answer was received. Atlength the 
enraged Georgian, advancing to en- 
ferce his command, threw aside the 
blanket in which the mother and her 
innocent infant were wrapped to- 
gether, and beheld them weltering 
in blood!! The infatuated mother, 
despairing of ever seeing again the 
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scenes of her youth, and the friends 
of her age, had cut the throat of her 
infant, and her own!! 

This action, while it convinces 
the unfeeling man that the victim of 
his lust isnot, like himself, destitute 
of sensibility, stamps disgrace on 
the laws of our country, and pre- 
sents a tale, at the recital of which, 
even the red cheeks of the savage 
would mantle with a blush. 

HUMANITAS, 





oe 
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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


of the Bartie Family, 


GOOD PEREGRENE. 


We are not a little glad, that by | 


your journey, you have received 
such good fruit of amendment ; 


| the state of your body, as haply you 


| shall call in question the reputation 
A M.S. Letter from Queen Elizabeth to | 
Preegrene Bartie, first Lord Willoughby, | 


of your mind and judgment, even 
in the opinion of those that love 


|, you, and are best acquainted with 
| your disposition and discretion. 


Interpret this, our  plainness, 
we pray you, to an extraordinary 


| estimation of you ; for itis not com- 


grest a vexation it is to a mind de- | 


voted to actions of honour, to be re- 
strained by any 
body, from following those courses, 
which to your reputation and our 
great satisfaction, you have former- 
ly performed; and, therefore, as we 
must now out of our desire of your 


well doing chiefly to enjoyne you to | 


an especial care to increase and cou- 
tinue your health, which must give 
life to all your best endeavours, so 
we next as seriously recommend to 
you this consideration, that in these 


. : mon with us to deal so fi , Wi 
especially, when we consider how | s a reely with 


many; and believe you shall ever 
find us both ready and willing on 


indisposition of || all occasions to yield you the fruits 


of that inferest, which your endea- 
vours have purchased for gain, in 
our opinion and estimation. Not 
doubting, but when you have with 
moderation made trial of the suc- 
cesses of these your sundrie pere- 
grinations, you will find as great 
comfort to spend your days at home, 


/as heretofore you have done; of 


times, when there is such an ap- | 


pearance, that we shall have the | 
trial of your best and noble subjects, | 
you seem not to effect the satisfac- | 
tion of your own private intentions, | 


beyond the attending on that, which | 


nature and duty challengeth from 
all persons of your qualit;, and pro- 
fession. For, if necessarily (your 


health and body being restored) you | 


should elloigne yourselfby residence 
there from those employments, 


whereof we shall have too good a 


store, you shall not much amend 
Vol. II. No. 13. New Series, Jane, 1818. 


which we wish you full measure, 
howsoever you shall have cause to 
abode or return. 

Given under our signet at our 
Manor of Nonsuch, the 7th of Oct, 
1594, in the thirty-seventh year of 
our reign. 

Your loving sovereign, 


6s E R ”» 
PPPS OL OP 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ORDER OF THE 
GARIER. 


In Rastel’s Chronicle, under the 


| life of Edward the Third, is this 


curious passage; “ about the 19th 


| yere of this kinge, he made g 
K 
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solempne feest at Windesore, and 
a great jastes and so turnament, 
where he deyysed perfyted sub- 
stanegaily. tle order of the Krygthes 
of the Garter, howe be it: some 
afferme, that this order began fyrst 
by King Richard, Cure de Lyon, 
at the Siege of the Citye of Acres, 
where in his great cenessyte, there 
were but twenty-six knygthes that 
fyrmely and surely abode by the 
king, where he caused all them 
to were thouges of blewe leyther 
about their ligges; and afterwards 
they were called knygths of the 
BlewThouge. 


Hence it is affirmed that the 
origin of the Garter is dated from 
Richard I.; but that it owes all 
its splendour to Edward ILI. 

Winstanley in his life of Edward 
III. says, that the original book of 


the institution deduces the invention 
from King Richard I. 


Ancient prices of wearing apparel, &c. from 
a M.S. wn the possession of the late Mr, 
R. Greene, of Lichfield, who had formed 
a Museum of Curiosities. 


oe 


Dec. 4, 1640. Za @. 


Bought of Mr. Pern, a 
Basin and Voyder for 
the Earl of Dorset.... 32 13 0 


July 14, 1641. 


Pawned my diamond ring 

of nine diamonds to Mr. 

South, the Cutler, by 

Somerset House, in the 

name of Mr. Wolt, the 

Apothecary, till theléth 

of Ociobdber next, for., 20 0 O 
To the Serjeant that ar- 

rested me at Mr. Bour’s 


Scouring my Armour, the 

Cutler at Aylesbury, for 

ONS YOR. Si seteee 0 4 GO 
Borrowed of Mr. Butler, 

the 2nd of May, 1642..100 0 0 


(Leut the Parliament.) 
A pair of green silk half 
Stockims @eeeseeveeeee® 6 3 0 








io 


Two Pair of Boots...... 1 


Given Parson Sampson 
for his verses.....0.... 90 11 


Globe Playhouse. ...... 0 1 


Charges touching Thomas 

Harper, for inditing me 

at the assizes to sute.. 0 10 
This day I was imprison- 

ed at the Counter, by 

Wm. Radford, a Vint- 

ner, for not confessing 

my name, charges thereQ 15 
Dec. 1. 
To the Earl of of Essex, 

Secretary, for a Protec- 

tion, for not plundering 

my house at Ives..... ° 
Chiristened Mr. Sampert’s 

Bhs: bees casendves 
A Pass of Parliament to 

go to Cambridge... 0 7 
A month’s pay to Colonel 

YE TT aT ee ae 
To Major Buxton, for two 

pound of Tobacco..... 1 8 

1643. 

Plush and Velvet, and 

satin for my Wedding 

Apparel....-.. 
Gloves for Mrs. Mary 

Thompson, 18pair.... 1 7 
Embroidered Slippers for 

DOT cccsencccssreccess O I2 
Diamond Pendents for 


her Dr. Fryer... ..... 25 8 
Lace for backed cuffs, 
athe tops esese teeteese 3 18 


Milled Stockings, a pair.. O 7 
Silk do. black and white 
a 
Slippers laced with od 
Wedding favors, silver 
and gold rr a tenmie 1 
Black satin points, 3 doz. 
April 28. 
A Play atSalisbury Court. 0 1 
Six Pitts of Mr. Wolf, 
my Apothecary....... 0 3 
May 15. 
Seeing a New Play, 
Cupid’ s Revenge.... 
May 19. 


Grants 50£ per annum, to 
Dx, Fryer. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


a AB 


An Irish Kill.—Several amusing 
histories are recorded of the whim- 
sical effect produced upon unaccus- 
tomed ears by commencement of 
the names of so many places in 
Treland with the term Ail, which in 


the ancient Gaelic language signified | 


church, or St. Colomb Kill, the 
charch of St. Cololmba, Every body 


has laughed at the terror of the | 


Englishman on Hearing the Trish 


peasant say “I come from kil/ many, 


I am going to kill more, and I shall 


stop in Killenaule: an opportunity | 


exists new for a similar application, 
in an instance in which the apti- 
tude will not fail to present sugges- 
tion the minds of thelrish,sc quick to 


seize matters of fun wherever it is | 


to be found. The occasion that is 
alluded to, is furnished by the ru- 
moured commencement and actual 
termination of a jeurney of Mr. 
O‘Connel, the celebrated Irish Ca- 
tholic Barrister. Mr. O‘€onner 
was stated to have set out to Kill- 
peele, and he is gone to Kil-larney. 

Dr. Barton.—This contrary gen- 
tleman was in company with Dr. 
Nash, just as he was going to pub- 
lish his work on the antiquities of 
Worcestershire. I fear, said Dr. 
Barton, there will be a great many 
inaccuracies in your books, when 
they come out: ‘ how are errors to 
be avoided” replied Dr. Nash. “Very 
easily” rejoined Dr. Barton. ‘Are you 
not a justice of the peace.” © I am,” 
said Dr. Nash. ‘“ Why then replied 
the old warden, you have nothing 
to do but to send your books to the 
house of correction.” 

An Irishman’s opinion of Catalani— 
A curious Irish gentleman,who is at 
present an inhabitant of Paris, hav- 
ing accidentally cast his eye on one 
of the advertisements of Madam 
Catalani, taking her for one of his 


countrywomen, said by jasus, E know | 


Miss Kitty Lane very weil: he soon 


found that he was mistaken; but | 
being informed that she was a_ 
wonderful Italian singer, he went | 
One of bis friends | 


to the concert. 





} 





having asked him his opinion about 
the musical talents of Kitty Lane ; 
he returned this answer as curiotts 
as himself, ‘‘ why faith, said he, one 
might as well go to a sermon das 
to Kitty Lane’s Concert; she is like 
the parson, who has all the talk to 
himself. Kitty simgs sweetly, butit 
is always the same story. By jastis 
I cannot relish a dimmer made up all 
of sugar. 

Mrs, Robinson.— When Mrs. Ro- 
binson published her Sappho and 
Phaon, she wrote to Mr. Boaden, 
her Newspaper Editor, in the for 
lowing terms: Mrs. R. would thank 
her friend. Boaden for a dozen ri 
for Sappho and Phaon. By mista 
of the penny post, this note was 
delivered to Mr. Boaden, the pastry 
cook, who sent her this. answer: 
Mr. Boaden’s respectful compti- 
ments to Mrs. R.—shall be very 
happy to serve her; but as Mrs. R. 
is not a constant customer, he can- 
not send the puffs for the young 
folks without first receiving the 
money. 

Superstition—In a little manual 
of piety, composed in 1712, for the 
young Ladies who were then pen- 
sioners at the monastery of St. 
Augustin, of Bruges, we have been 
surprised into frequent smiles by 
the scrupulous watchfulness with 
which the ghastly writer followed 
the Lady pensioners, (though witli 


| pious fancy only) tothe very sacred 
| of sacreds 
| with directing them coneerning the 
| prayers which lic believed: proper to 
| be used whem tlicy 
aside their respective garments, but 
| even directed 
| fore they attempted to close an eye 
'on the softness 
| Prayer are specified by the zealous 
| pastor for the following curious oe- 


He was not contented 


assumed or laid 
them what to de be- 


of their pitlows, 


casions : 
In putting on your petticoat. 
In putting on your night gown. 
In dressing jour head: 
In putting on your manteaut 
In regard to laying aside these me- 
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morials of the weakness of Eve, our | 
general mother, there is a prayer to | 
be offered whilst you undress your- | 
self; and the ladies are strictly en- 
joined ” before they get into bed to 
take holy water: the writer concludes 
this part of his instructions by say- 
ing, when you are in bed write the 
name of Jesus on your forehead with 
your thumb. 

Dramatic Criticism--There were in 
Athens, ten judges, who decided on 
the merits of dramatic pieces; they 
had a particular and distinguished 
bench appropriated to them. They 
were men of merit, whose integrity 
was above all suspicion ; who swore 
to judge equitably without regard to 
solicitation, cabals or factions. The 
authority whieh allowed them the 
right of recompensing talent, ex- 
tended also to punishing, and even 
to” beating with whips, the man bold 
enough to present himself to the 
public without being worthy of their 
attention. We hear of one Evan- | 
gelas, who was punished with this se- 
verity. Sophocles, on the contrary, | 





obtained the prefecture of Samos, 
for his Antigonus. How would 
this sort of regulation suit our mo- 
dern dramatists? 

Origin of the word Lady. 'The term 
Lady, which Johnson negligently 
derives from the Saxon, was 
bestowed on women of fortune, even 
before their husbands had received 
any title which could confer that 
distinction upon them. The cause is 
stated to have been this: It was 
formerly the custom for the affluent 
to live constantly at their manor 
house in the country, where once a 
week the Lady of the Manor used 
to distribute with her own hands 
a certain quantity of bread. She 
was however denominated by those 
who shared her bounty, Leff-day, 
which in Saxon signifies the bread- 
giver. A gradual corruption in the 
mode of pronouncing this word has 
produced the modern Lady; and 
perhaps from this hospitable custom 
arose the practice universally exist- 
ing, that ladies serve the meat at 
their own table. 
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ROB ROY. 
(Continued from page 123.) 


Rashleigh, who was ostensibly 
employing his time in studies for 
the church, but who was in fact 
directing the whole efforts of his 
powerful mind to the furtherance of 
his political projects, as an adherent 
of the Stuarts, was the person se- 
lected to succeed Frank in Crane 
Alley. He had acted as preceptor 
to Miss Vernon, aud had evidently 
contracted an affection for her; and 
for this reason, perhaps, among 
others, he contrived to get informa- 
tion lodged with a neighbouring | 
justice against his cousin, as the 
supposed robber of Morris,the King’s 
Messenger. The characters of 
Justice Inglewood, and of his Clerk, 
Joseph Jobson, are very amusing, 








and not unnatural; but we have 


not room for extracts illustrative of 
those heroes of the law. Suffice it 
to say, that through the influence 
of Miss Vernon, over the mind of 
the black-hearted Rashleigh, and 
the timely appearance of Rob Roy, 
Mr. T. Osbaldistone is acquitted. 
Passing over a variety of events, in 
which the character and motives of 
the St. Omer student are finely 
shadowed forth, we find them at 
length on their way to London. 
Before we accompany our hero on 
his Journey, into what was then 
deemed almost a foreign land, we 
must make our readers acquainted 
with her guide or travelling com- 
panion, Andrew Fairservice. 

This personage, a native of North 
Britain, and gardener at Osbaldis- 
tone Hall, is there introduced to our 
notice. ‘‘ As I sauntered on, I found 
the gardener hard at bis evening em- 
ployment, and saluted him, as [ 
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passed to look at his work. ‘ Good 


even, my friend.’ 

“*¢ Gude e’en—gude e’en t’ ye, 
answered the man, without looking 
up, and in a tone which at once in- 
dicated his northern extraction. 


“<« Fine weather for your work, 
my friend.’ 

“<* It’s no that muckle to he com- 
plained of,’ answered the man, with 
that limited degree of praise which 
gardeners and farmers usually be- 
stow on the very best weather. 
Then raising his head, as if to see 
who spoke to him, he touched his 
Scotch bonnet with an air of respect, 
as he observed, ‘ Eh! gude safe us! 
it’s a sight for sair een,to see a gold- 
laced jeistiecor in the ha’ garden sae 
late at e’en.’ 


“¢A gold-laced what, my good 
friend.’ 


“ ‘Qua jeistiecor—that’s a jacket 
like your ain, there. They hae other 
things to do wi’ them up yonder— 
unbuttoning them to make room 
for the beef and the bag-puddings, 
and the claret-wine, nae doubt— 
doubt—that's the ordinary for even- 
ing lecture on this side the bor- 
der.’ 

“«There’s no such plenty of good 
cheer in your country, my good 
friend, as to tempt you to sit so late 
at it.’ 

““¢ Hout, sir, ye ken littie about 
Scotland ; it’s no for want of good 
vivers—the best of fish, flesh, and 
fool hae we, by sybos ingans, tur- 
neeps, and other garden fruit. But 
we hae mense and discretion, and 
are moderate of our mouths; but 
here, frae the kitchen to the ha’, its 
fill and fetch mair frae the tae end 
of the fourand twenty till the t’other. 
Even their fast days—they ca’ it 
fasting, when they hae the best o’fish 
frac Hartlepool and Sunderland by 
Jand carriage, forbye trouts, gilses, 
salmon, and ai’ the lave o’t, and so 
they make their very fasting a kind 
of luxury and abomination; «nd 


then the awfu’ masses and matins of 


the puir deceived souls ; but I should 
na speak about them, for your honor 
will be a Roman, Ise warrant lik 
the lave.’ 

‘“* «Not I, my friend; I was bred 
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an English Presbyterian, or a dis- 
senter.’ 

‘““*« The right hand of fellowship 
to your honour, then, quoth the 
gardener, with as much alacrity as 
his hard features were capable of 
expressing, and, as if to shew that 
his goodwill did not rest on words, 
he plucked forth a large huge snuff- 
box, or mull, as he called it, and 
proffered me a pinch with a most 
fraternal grin. 

“«* Having accepted his courtesy, 
I asked him if he had been long a 


| domestic at Osbaldistone Hall? 


“*T have been fighting with wild 
beasts at Ephesus,’ said he, looking 
towards the building, “ for the best 
part of these four and twenty years, 
as sure as my name is Andrew 
Fairservice.’ 

“* But my excellent friend, An- 
drew Fairservice, if your religion 
and your temperance are so much 
offended by Roman rituals and sou- 
thern hospitality, it seems to me 
that you must have been putting 
yourself to an unnecessary penance 
all this while, and that you might 
have found a service where they eat 
less, and are more orthodox in their 
worship. I dare say it cannot be 
want of skill which prevented your 
being placed more to your satis- 
faction.’ 

‘“* * It does na become me to speak 
to the point of my qualifications,’ 
said Andrew, looking round him 
with great complacency: ‘ but nae 
doubt I should understand my trade 
of horticulture, seeing I was bred in 
the parish of Dreepdaly, where they 
raise lang-kale under glass, and force 
the early nettles for their spring 
kale.—And, to speak truth, I hae 
been flitting every term these four 
and and twenty years; but when 
the time comes, there’s aye some- 
thing to saw that I would like to 
see sawn,—or something to maw 
that I would like to see mawn,—or 
something to ripe that I would like 
to see ripen,-—and sae I e’en daiker 
on wi’ the family frae year’s end to 
year's end. And Iwad say for certain, 
thatIl am gaun to quit at Caudlemas, 
only I was just as positive on it twenty 
years syne, and I find myself sti!l 
turning up the mouls here, for a’ 
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that. Forbye that, to tell your honor 
the even down truth, there’s nae 
better place ever offered to Andrew. 
But if your honour wad wush me to 
ony place where I wad here pure 
doctrine. and hae a free cow’s grass, 
and a cot, and a yard, and mair 
than ten pounds of annual fee, and 
where there’s nae leddy about the 
town to count the apples, I’se hold 
myself muckle indebted to you.’ 

“¢Bravo Andrew; I perceive 
you'll lose no preferment for want of 
asking patronage.’ 

‘“<¢ F canna see what for I should ; 
it’s no a generation to wait tiJl ane’s 
worth’s discovered, I trow.’ 

“«« But you are no friend, I ob- 
serve, to the ladies.’ 

“* «Na, by my troth, I keep up 
the first gardener’s quarrelto them. 
They’re fasheous bargans—aye cry- 





ing for apricecks, pears, plums, and | 
s, summer and winter, without | 


distinction of o’ seasons; but we 
hae nae slices o’ the spare rib here, 
be praised for’t! except auld Mar- 
tha, and ske’s weel aneugh pleased 
wi the freedom o' the berrybushes 
to her sister’s weans, when they 
come to.drink tea in a holiday in 
the house-keeper’s room, and wi’ a 
wheen codlings now and then for 
her ain private supper.’ 

“* You forget your young mis- 
tress.’ 

““¢ What mistress do I forget?— 
whae’s that ? 

“* Your young mistress, Miss 
Vernon.’ 

“< What! the lassie Vernon— 
she’s nae mistress 0’ mine,man. I 
wish she was her ain mistress; and 
I wish she mayna be some other 
body’s. mistress or its lang—She’s a 
wild slip that.’ 

“ ¢ Indeed !’ said I, more interest- 
ed than I cared to own to myself, or 
to show to this fellow—* why An- 
drew, you know all the secrets of 
this family.’ 

“<Tf I ken them, I can keep 
them,’ said Andrew ; ‘ they winna 
work in my wame like barm in.a bar- 
rel, se warrant ye. Miss. Die is— 
but its neither beef nor brose o’ 
mine.’ 

“And he began to dig with a 
great semblance of assiduity. 
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“* What is Miss Vernon, An- 
drew ? Iam a friend of the family, 
and should like to know.’ 


“* Other than a gude ane, I’m 
fearing,’ said Andrew, closing one 
eye hard, and shaking his head with 
a grave and mysterious look—‘ some- 
thin gleed—your honor understands 
me.’ 

“¢T cannot say I do, said I, 
‘ Andrew; butI should like to hear 
you explain yourself; and there- 
withal I slipped a crown-piecc into 
Andrew’s horn-hard hand. ‘The 
touch of the silver made him grin a 
ghastly smile, as he nodded _ slowly, 
aud thrust it into his breeches 
pocket; and then, like a man who 
well understood that there was 
value to be returned, stood up, and 
rested his arms on his spade, with 
his features composed into the most 
important gravity, as for sume seri- 
ous communication. ‘ Ye maun 
ken, then, young gentleman, since 


_itimports you to know, that Miss 
| Vernon is— 


2 A Se ~~ 
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“ Here breaking off, he sucked in 
both his cheeks, till his lanthorn 
jaws and long chin assumed the 


| appearance ofa pair of nut-crackers; 


winked hard once more, frowned, 
shook his head, and seemed to think 
his physiognomy had completed the 
information which his tongue had 
not fully told. 

“¢ Good God!’ said I, ‘ so young, 
so beautiful, so early lost!’ 

“¢Troth, ye may say sae— she’s 
in a manner lost, body and saul ; 
forbye being a papist, I’se uphaud 
her for—and his northern caution 
prevailed, and he was again silent. 

*“** For what, sir?’ said I, sternly. 
‘J insist on knowing the plain 
meaning of all this.’ 

“<< Qu, just for the bitterest jaco- 
bite in the haill shire. 

“*¢ Pshaw! a jacobite?—is that 
all ? 

‘¢ Andrew looked at me with some 
astonishment, at hearing his infér 
mation treated so lightly; and ‘then 
muttering, ‘It’s the warst thing I 
ken about the Jassie, howsoe’er,’ he 
resumed. his spade, like the King of 
the Vandals, in Marmontel’s late 


'| novel.” 
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After a variety of occurrences, 


in which the character of Baillie | 


Jarvie is finely pourtrayed, Mr. 
F. Osbaldistone and his worship 
once more reach the city of Glas- 
gow, where the former found his 
father and Mis. Owen, who quick- 
ly got every thing arranged to 
their mind, The rebellion imme- 


diately breaking out, the three 
Englishmen, with Andrew Fau- 


service push on to London, and 
hither the news very soon followed 
them, that the family at Osbal- 
distone Hall, who had taken an 
active part in that enterprize, were 
completely involved in the failure 
of it. All the sons 
received violent deaths from other 
causes, Rashleigh accepted, had 
either fallen in battle, or were 
prisoners in the Tower. Sir Hil- 
debrand too, after making a will 
in favour of his nephew, for he 
cut off Rashieigh with a shilling, 
died apparently of grief. 
thus found himself 
domain, on which his ancestors 
had flourished for ages ; and where 
his heart had first been touched 
with the tender passion, and now 
survived, but his rival and invete- 
rate enemy, the trailor Rashleigh, 
to call in question his right, or to 
disturb his possession, either of 
the land, or the Lady. He re- 
paired accordingly to Osbaldistone 


Hall, in low spirits, and full of 


fears, and ordered Syddall, the 
old steward, to fit up the library, 
the room where he used to spend 
most of his time with Diana, for 
his temporary reception. Syddall 
invented many excuses, and re- 
commeuded every apartment in 
the house as being more comfort- 
able than the library, in order to 
dissuade his new master from 
occupying it—and Syddall had 
his reasons. 

‘“‘ As twilight darkening the apart- 
ment, Andrew had the sagacity 
to advance his head at the door, 
not to ask if I wished for lights, 
but to recommend them as a mea- 
sure oi precaution against the 
begles, which still haunted his 
imagination. I rejected his profier 


somewhat peevishly, trimmed the 
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'| wood fire, and placed myself in one 


who had not || the opposite 





Frank | 
lord of the 





|| 
|| tered, 
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of the large leathern chairs which 
flanked the old Gothic chimney, I 
watched unconsciously the bicker- 
ing of the blaze which I had fos- 
‘And this,’ said I alone, 
‘is the progress and the issue 
of haman wishes! nursed by the 
merest trifles; they are first kin- 
dled by fancy, nay, are fed upon 
the vapour of hope, till they con- 


sume the substance which they 


inflame, and man, and his hopes, 
passions, and desires, sink into a 


|| worthless heap of embers and 


| ashes. 


| 











| blance. 


“There was a deep sigh from 
side of the room, 
which seemed to reply to my re- 
flections. I started up in amaze- 


| mant—Diana Vernon stood before 


me, resting on the arm of a figure 
so strongly resembling that of the 
portrait so often mentioned, that 
I looked hastily at the frame, ex- 
pecting tu see it empty. My first 
idea was, either that I had gone 
sudcenly distracted, or that the 
spirits of the dead had arisen and 
been placed before me. A second 
glance convinced me of my being 
in my senses, and that the forms 
which stoud before me were real 
and substantial. It was Diana 
herself, though paler and thinner 
than her former self; and it was 
no tenant of the grave who stood 
beside her, but Vaughan, or rather 
Sir Frederick Vernon, in a dress 
made to imitate that of his ances- 
tor, to whose picture his counte- 
nance possessed a family resem- 
He was the first that 
spoke; for Diana kept her eyes 
fast fixed on the ground, and 
astonishment actually rivetted my 
tongue to the roof of my mouth. 

“< We are your suppliants, Mr. 
Osbaldistone,’ he said ‘ and we 
claim the refuge and protection of 
your roof till we can pursue a 
journey, where dungeons and death 
gape for me at every step.’ 

“ *Sarely,’ I articulated with 
great difficulty—‘ Miss Vernon 
eannot suppose—you, sir, cannot 
believe that I have forgot your 
interference !1n my difficulties, or 
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that Iam capable of betraying any 
one, much less you ”” 

“ <«]T know it,’ said Sir Frede- 
rick; yet itis with the most inex- 
pressible reluctance that I impose 
on youa confidence, disagreeable 
perhaps—certainly dangerous—and 
which [I would have _ specially 
wished to have conferred on some 
one else. But my fate, which has 
chased me through a life of perils 
and escapes, is now pressing 
me hard, and I have no _alter- 
native.’ 

“ At this moment the door open- 
ed, and the voice of the officious 
Andrew was heard. ‘ A’m bring- 
ing in the caunles—Ye can light 
them gin ye like—Can do is easy 
carried about wi’ ane.’ 

After adding that Rob Roy died 
a peaceful and natural death about 
the year 1736, we have, as critics, 
to ask the ingenious author of this 
tale, who, in other respects, seems 
not ignorant of the mechanical rules 
for constructing a story, why he 
should have put the narrative, one 
half of which is very broad provin- 
cial Scotch, into the mouth of a 
person who was never more than 
a few months in Scotland, and who 
did not understand the language 
when it was spoken in his hearing. 
This is no small offence against 
those laws of probability, which in 
a work of this kind should never be 
out of view. 

Considered as a work of genius, 
we are inclined to rank Rob Roy as 
high as any of the same author’s 
former productions. It possesses 
not, perhaps, the same interest in 
its story which Waverley has, nor 
the same variety of character which 
distinguishes Guy Mannering ; but 
it is as true to nature as either. 
The portraits are not as highly co- 
loured, but their likeness to huma- 
nity is as exact ; and the sympathy 
created by their expression is as 
deep and touching ‘The formality 
and counting-house slang of Owen 
may, wideed, be somewhat carica- 
tured; and yetsuch habits are some- 
times seen to engratt themselves 
upon inicrior minds. ‘The author 


has had constantly before his eyes 
the maxim of Horace; or rather he 
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is guided by that genius upon whicle 
all rules are founded. ‘ Notandt 
sunt tibi mores.” Baillie Jarvie, for 
example, is a bustling, vain, offici- 
ous, yet good-tempered dealer ; 
narrow-minded and_ superstitious 
withal, like the people of his age 
and nation. The picture seems to 
have been taken from one who sat 
for it. Rob Roy himself, too, is 
a noble, magnanimous semi-barba- 
rian, cool, courageous, and _ self- 
possessed ; faithful, indefatigable, 
and full of resources ; a sincere and 
constant friend, and a vigilant and 
most formidable enemy. In short, 
the chief merit of all the anonymous 
things which have lately passed 
through the hands of Walter Scott, 
consists in their elucidation of na- 
tional manners, The invention of 
incidents, in which others excel, 
seems not to be greatly studied 


| here; and the narrative, in many 


instances, is strung together merely 
for the sake of hanging upon it a 
few of his rich medallions. We ob- 
serve he does not rank the * Tales 
of my Landlord,” among the other 
works by the author of “ Waverley,” 
He evidently wishes to wear two 
masks; we shall therefore have 
more tales by Jedediah Cleishbottom 


POPGIP ASP 


Aw Epiczp1vum—Sacred to the Memory 
of the amiable and lamented Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, &c. by Richard 
Hatt, Author of the Hermit, &c. 
Westley and Parrish. 


TuHeauthor of this poem, which 
he quaintly designates an Epi- 
cedium for the purpose, we sup- 


| pose, of displaying his classical 


knowledge, of there being two 
beautiful Epicedioas in Virgil, is 
already known to the literary 
world, by many poetical effusions, 
and by his contributions to several 
of the periodical publications. 
An event, like that of the 
decease of the Princess Charlotte, 
which excited such universal in- 
terest throughout the nation, 
could not fail to. call. into action, 
the poetical powers, not only of 
Mr, Hatt, but of the whole tribe 
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of poets and poetasters, of this 
now very poetical kingdom. Grub 
Street resounded with Elegies 
innumerable; and the ears of the 
maids of Helicon were stunned 
with the most discordant sounds, 
which ever echoed through their 
domain since the time of Black- 
more, or of Donne. 


Elegy followed upon Elegy, 
Epitaph upon Epitaph, and lastly 
an Epicedium. To wade through 
the former, would tire the 
patience even of a_ reviewer, 
who is often doomed to waste the 
midnight hour in decyphering a 
mass of nonsence, of which there is 
no meaning. We were therefore in 


some measure pleased,when a poem | 
was presented to us, the perusal | 


of which, would repay us for the 
literary drudgery which we un- 
dergo, and which carries with it 
the intrinsic marks of poetical 
talent. In justice, we cannot deny 
this character to the poem now 
before us; and were Mr. Hatt to 
attend a litile more to simplicity, 
and a-little less to ornament, there 
are few of the poets of the pre- 
sent day, who could enter the 
lists with him. 


The following extract will bear 
ample proof of the truth of our 
observations, 


Reclin’d beside whose recent tomb, I 
hear 

The requiem dirge, and tender pensive 
lay, 

Here her urbanity and worth revere, 


Until she wakes for that immortal day, | 


When from the bursting graves the just 
shall rise 
Triumphant, on the wings of smiling 
morn ; 
Messiah’s cross far blazing o'er the skies, 
Array’d in glory, and by cherubs born. 


And thou, who o’er the billows’ shrouded 
wave, 

Pure regal germ! who on her beauty 
smil’d, 

Too soon shalt hear the canopied grave 

Has clos’d for ever on thy darling child ! 


That ehild whose bosom filial duty sway’d, 
So well could guard the rights a parent 
knew ; 
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But peace, sweet Spirit! to thy gentle 
shade, 

She lives, in dear remembrance lives, 
to you, 


The breast that pillow’d her to soft repose, 

And hush’d the sighs that spoke her 
infant fears ; 

Shall tell thy bosom’s unavailing woes, 

Thy sorrows speak in agonizing tears. 


Ah! where’s the smile that waited thy 


return ? 
Where are the joys’once treasur’d up 
to see ?— 
Where is thy love?—cold in the silent 
urn !— 


And what are thrones compar’d with 
this to thee ? 


Thou who hadst thought, when mild in 
fancy’s dream, 
She would have been, fond wish! in 
hist’ry’s page, 
A bright example—as a living theme— 
Fell as a shock that rent with dire 
presage ! 


Farewell, O Craremonr! «and | fair 
Esuer’s groves! 
Dear, sacred haunts! so late their 
home of sweets: 
Eden is lost,—and fled the peaceful loves, 
That stray’d delighted through thy calm 
retreats. 


No more thy shades, streams, woods, or 
blossom’d vale, 

Shall waft olian music on the ear, 

But vibrate and resound the minstrel’s tale, 

And joy, alas ! desert the blooming year. 


Those scenes, endear’d by thousand tender 


sights, 
In fond remembrance oft before thee 
gleam ; 
But, they are past !—and now their chaste 
delights 


Flit like the spectre of a frantic dream. 


Still, meek-orb’d Pity soothing aid shall 
bring, 
And clear the gushing fount that fills 
thine eyes, 
Dry up its source in one eternal spring, 
And bid the widow’d look beyond the 
skies. 


Thou Powrr Supreme! to Tuy degree 
we bend! 
It was Tuy will—and we resignto THER 
That charge Tuov didst in mercy only lend 
fortal, great God! for immortality ! 


L 
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Accept, pale mourner! partner of our woe ! 

This tribute offer’d at her sainted shrine ; 

And O! whilst mem’ry bids the tear-drop 
flow, 

Or life exists, may its last gem be mine! 


Thus, while a Nation’s loss betrays their 
fears, 
And sympathy to dread the feelings turn, 
Our grief with time shall blunt progres- 
sive years, 
And leave Britannia weeping o’er her 
urn! 


The elegiae tributes to several 
distinguished characters which 
ornament this little volume, are 
the offspring of a cultivated mind, 
and exhibit many striking instan- 
ces of poetical excellence. 

We recommend to Mr. Hatt, 


-to turn his attention to a subject 


of a more important nature: he 
possesses great poetical talent, 
and we should wish to see it 
exercised on some of the memo- 
rable events of our history, or 
in the delineation of our national 
character. 


POEL IF 


Caremicat AMUSEMENT; comprising a 
Series ef curious and instructive Experi- 
ments in Chemistry, which are easily 
performed, and unattended by danger. 
. By Frederick Accum, 8vo. 


Mr. Accum has in this work brought 
together the greatest number of 
curious and entertaining experi- 
ments we have yet seen, though but 
little merit can be claimedon the 
score of originality; indeed, one of 
the greatest advantages likely to 
result from a work of this nature, is, 
to render the experiments suffi- 
ciently plain and intelligible, to fix 
the attention of the young student; 
and this will lead him on to deeper 
and more scientific research. With 
the exception of the rationale at- 
tached to each experiment, Mr. A.’s 
work is nothing more than a judici- 
ous compilation ; comments, there- 
fore, on each article (many of which 
have frequently been before the 
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public) would be superfluous; we | 


shall therefore content ourselves 
with selecting a few of the most 
pleasing and instructive, the exhibi- 
tion of which requires neither ex- 








pensive apparatus, nor profound 
chemical knowledge :— 


‘“< To change a blue fluid red, by the air 
respired from the lungs. 

** Add to a tablespoonful of ‘water 
(in a wine glass) a sufficient quantity 
of tincture of cabbage to tinge it 
slightly blue, and blow through’ the 
coloured water the breath from the 
lungs, by means of a quill, or to- 
baceo-pipe, dipping into the fluid. 
The bubbles of air expired, whilst 
passing through the water, will 
speedily produce the reddening 
effect, because the air respired con- 
tains carbonic acid.” 


“« To render bodies luminous in the dark, so 
as to gwe a sufficient light to show the 
hour on the dial of a watch, at night. 


“« Ifa four or six-ounce phial, con- 
taining a few ounces of liquid phos- 
phorus, be unstopped in darkness, 
the vacuous space in the bottle 
emits a sufficient light for showing 
the hour of the night, by holding a 
pocket-watch near it. When the 
phial is again corked the’ light 
vanishes, but re-appears instantly 
on opening it. In cold weather, it 
is necessary to warm the bottle in 
the hand before the stopper is re- 
moved: without this precaution it 
will not emit light. Liquid phos- 
phorus may likewise be used for 
forming luminous writings, or draw- 
ings ; it may be smeared on the face 
or hands, or any warm object, to 
render it luminous; and this is in 
no wise hazardous. If rubbed on 
the face, taking care to shut the 
eyes, the appearance is most hide- 
ously frightful ; all the parts appear 
to be covered with a luminous Jam- 


' bent flame, of a bluish-white colour, 


whilst the mouth and eyes are de- 
picted as black spots.” 


‘“« Easy method of breaking glass in any 
required direction. 

“Dip a piece of worsted thread 
into spirit of turpentine, wrap it 
round the glass in the direction that 
you require it to be broken, and 
then set fire to the thread ; or, apply 
a red-hot wire round the glass, and 
if it does not immediately crack, 
throw cold water on it, whilst the 
wire remains hot. 
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“ By this means, glass that is 
broken may often be fashioned and 
rendered useful for a variety of pur- 
poses.” 


‘** To set a combustible body on fire by the 
contact of cold water. 


“ Fill a saucer with water, and 
let fall into it a piece of potassium, of 
the size of a peppercorn (which is 
about two grains). The potassium 
will instantly become red-hot, with 
a slight explosion, and burn vividly 
on the surface of the water, darting 
at the same time from one side of 
the vessel to the other, with great 


violence, in the form of a red-hot 
fire-ball.” 


‘ Vivid combustion of three metals when 
brought into contact with each other. 


‘¢ Mix a grain or two of potassium 
with a like quantity of sodium. This 
mixture will take place quietly; but 
if the alloy of these two bodies be 
brought into contaet with a globule 
of quicksilver, the compound, when 
agitated, instantly takes fire, and 
burns vividly.” 


“* Tllustration of the production of gas 
lights. 


“To imitate in miniature the 
production of gas lights, put com- 
mon coal into the bowl of a tobacco- 
pipe; cover the coal closely with 
clay, made into a stiff lute, or paste, 
with water; and when the clay is 
dry, put the bow! of the pipe into 
the fire, and heat it gradually. In 
a few minutes, a stream of carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas will issue from 
the end of the tobacco-pipe, accom- 
panied with an aqueous fluid, and 
a tenacious oil or tar. The gas may 
be set fire to with a candle, and will 
burn with a bright flame. When 
no more gas is disengaged, there 
will be found, in the bowl of the 
pipe, the coal, deprived of its bitu- 
minous matter, or coke.” 


Dae ill 


CLAREMONT ; a Poem, by Thomas Harral. | 


Small Ato. 


Amongst the various eulogies upon 
the late Princess Charlotte that have 
come within our observation, we 
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are happy to present our. readers 
with a concise notice of Mr. 
Harral’s Claremont. It is a short 
poem, but possesses considerable 
fancy and interest, and has the 
merit of being (very unlike most of 
the other panegyrics on our late 
beloved princess,) independent of 
the claim of affection evinced on 
such a popular subject of regret. 
Claremont, as a poem, would be 
read with pleasure. The influence 
of the changing season upon a beau- 
tiful oak at Claremont, is blended 
with the address to her who also 
graced the scene, and is made the 
vehicle for observing upon her lau- 
dable love of nature and retirement. 
The oak is rent by lightning, and 
all its strength and glory levelled by 
the momentary shaft: thus also 
were a nation’s hopes overthrown! 
The allegory is impressive and 
poetical. 


Opes and other Porms. By Henry Neele. 
12mo. 


This small volume contains many 
pleasing specimens of taste and 
poetical fancy. As an enthusiastic 
lover of uature, gifted with such 
reflection, and feelingly alive to the 
fluctuations of the human beart ; 
tinged with melancholy, and ap- 
parently experienced in the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, this author has 
much claim on the interest of the 
public, independently of the plea- 
sure that may be derived from the 
perusal of his publication; and we 
may infer, that it will not fail to be 
regarded as an acquisition by the 
collectors of elegant trifles. 

In the preface, we remark, among 
other observations upon some of our 
principal poets, the following para- 
graph, in whith the author indulges 
while speaking of men of talent 
who are oppressed by the frowns of 
adversity :— 

‘* Collins and Grey are our most 
popular lyrists, and they deserve 
their popularity. The first, espe- 
cially, was one of those who come 
in the world to excite astonishment 
and delight in others, while their 
own lives are lost “ amidst incon- 
venience and distraction, in sick- 


~ 
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following commencement :— 
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ness and in sorrow,”—whose songs | 


would have been less sweet had 


their sorrows been less poignant,— 
and who kindle at the funeral pile of 


their own happiness, a torch which 
will burn to the end of time, the 
wonder and admiration of the 
world.” 


In reading the following short 
extracts, we are confident that 
every reader of refined and cultiva- 
ted mind will participate in the 
poet's feelings. In recounting the 
efiects of “ ‘Time,’ he anticipates 
that— 


** A few more lays be sung and o’er, 

The hand is cold, the harp unstrung; 
The hand that swept shall sweep no more, 

The harp that rang no more be rung. 
The sun that warm’d the minstrel’s heart. 
And kindred fervour would impart, 

Then gleams upon his sod; 
The breeze that used around him wave, 
Shakes the lorn thistle o’er his grave, 

But cannot wake the clod.” 


The Ode to Memory has the 


‘ Will no remorse, will no decay, 

Oh Memory, sootiie thee inte peace ? 
When life is ebbing fast away, 

Will not thy hungry vultures cease? 
Ah, no! as weeds from fading free, 
Noxious and rank, yet verdantly, 

Twine round aruined tow’r ; 

So to the heart, untam’d, will cling 
The memory of an evil thing, 

Inlife’s departing hour: 

Green is the weed when grey the wail, 
And thistles rise while turrets fall. 


Yet open Memory’s book again,— 
Turn o’er the lovelier pages now, 
And find that balm for present pain 
Which past enjoyment can bestow: 

Delusion all, and void of power ! 

For e’en in thought’s serenest hour, 
When past delights are felt, 

And memory shines on scenes of woe, 

’Tis like the moonbeam on the snow, 
That gilds, but cannot melt; 

That throws a mockery lustre o’er, 

But leaves it cheerless as before.” 


In speaking of despair,— 


Yet he can smile 
With seeming careless jollity, 
And o’er the goblet gay will join the laugh, 














But vainly— 
The worm that fattens in thedead man’s socket 
Looks not less like the life that glitter’d there, 
Than that faint smile, the heart-exulting mirth 
It mimics.” 

a * + 


To Allegory,— 


“ Th’ enchantress came, she came in pow’r. 

Mistress of that transforming hour, 

She breath’d a wild mysterious lay, 

And sang and smil’d their hate away. 
O’er truth’s fair form a robe she threw, 
To clothe her with attractions new, 
And pluck’d from fictious pinions gay, 
The vainer, gaudicr plumes away, 
Then bade her re-assume her pride, 
And soar as lofty, not as wide: 

Each paus’d, each strange affection knew, 
And wonder’d whence their hatred grew ; 
Felt fresh delight, beheld new charms, 
And sunk into each others’ arms. 

Since then, together will they stray, 
And sing the same impassion’d lay ; 
The flower that fiction’s garden drest, 
Blushes on truth’s celestial breast ; 

The wires that trntn has strung rejoice, 
in unison with fiction’s voice ; 

They seek the same romantic groves, 
Each loves the haunts the other loves : 
They climb the steep, explore the dell, 
Together ream, tegether dwell.’”’ 


Of Reason,— 








And strive to play the courtier deptily : 





“* Yes,—plain are the lessons which reason 


bestows, 


| But such at which feeling must weep when it 


knows, 

And who loves the mirror, though polish’d it 
be, 

Which discovers such sights as ’tis misery to 
see? 


Alas! whatavails it to count every spray; 

Once blooming and lovely, that withers away? 

What avails it to know every barb in the dart, 

That is rankling, and ever must rankle the 
heart? 


’ 
Is the lightning less fatal because it is bright? 
Is ruin more sweet when surrounded by light ? 
Or can reason’s proud torch, as it flashes on 
high, 


Take from death the fierce pang, or from 


sorrow the sigh ? 


Ah no! altho’ bright, like a lamp in a grave, 
’Tis on coffins and mouldering bones it must 


wave: 


It may dazzle and glare, but dispels pot the 


gloom ; 


lt may shine unobscur’d, but it shines on a 


tomb-” 



























































In reference to the unimportant 
point, of the mode of printing this 
little book, we cannot omit to take 
notice of the extraordinary spaces 
of cream-coloured paper, which, in 
an irregular manner, separate the 
lines of some of the poems, and 
which appear to us any thing but 
ornamental. 


PILI RO 


The Fupce Famiry 1x Paris. Edited 
by Thomas Brown, the younger, author 
of ‘‘ The Twopenny Post-bag. 12mo. 


This lively and amusing little 
work is written in the style of that 
popular satire, ‘‘ The Bath Guide,” 
and consists of a series of poetical 
letters from four members of the 
Fudge Family, to their relations in 
Ireland. 

Miss Biddy is an amusing cor- 
respondent, and, with a lively ima- 
gination, paints those different cus- 
toms and objects very naturally, 
that would be likely to attract the 
observation of a young British fe- 
male, on first leaving’-her native 
Jand. As the most amusing of the 
above-mentioned personages, we 
shall give our readers a portion of 
her quaint remarks. 

Phelim Fudge, Esq. is rather a 
promising gentleman, courting and 
depending upon the patronage of 
Lord C————h: his letters are 
chiefly political; and he, with great 
suavity and courtesy, flatters his 
noble friend upon all occasions, and 
expresses those opinions which the 
author teaches us to believe likely 
to prove acceptabie. His, and Mr. 
Phelim Connor’s (the tutor’s) letters 
will be omitted in our extracts: but 
from. Bob Fudge, well versed in 
the modern accomplishments of a 
lounger and a gourmand, we shall 
furnish a few remarks. The differ- 
ent style and character of these four 
travellers is kept up with dramatic 
care; and we fancy ourselves ac- 
quainted with Miss Biddy, the 
lively and inquiring young girl—her 
father, the observant and expecting 
placeman—Mr. Bob, the fop—and 
Mr, Conner, the dry pedant, tracing 
the past and present state of France 
with peevish discontent: 
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FROM MISS BIDDY FUDGE TO MISS 


DOROTHY ——,, OF CLONSKILTY, IN 
IRELAND. Amiens. 
Dear Doll, while the tails of our horses are 
plaiting, 
The trunks tying on, and Papa at the 
door, 
Into very bad French is, as usual, transla- 
ting 
His English resolve not to give a sou 
more,— 


I sit down to write you a line—only think !— 
A letter from France, with French pens 
and French ink, 
How delightful! though, would you believe it, 


my dear? 
I have seen nothing yet very wonderful 
here ; 
No adventure, no sentiment, far as we’ve 
come, 


But the corn fields and trees, quite as dull 
as at home : 
And but for the post boy, his boots and his 


queue, 
I might just as well be at Clonskilty with 
you, " 
In vain, at Dessein’s, did 1 take from my 
trunk 


That divine fellow, Sterne, and fall reading 
‘“* The Monk ;” 
In vain did I think of his charming Dead 
Ass, 
And remember the crust and the wallet-— 
alas! 
No monks can be had now for love or for 
money, 
(All own, Pa says, to that Infidel Boney ;) 
And, though one little Neddy we saw in one 


drive, 

Out of classical Nampont, the beast was 
alive !” 
- . 2 a 


** Our party consists, in a neat Calais job, 
Of Papa and myself, Mr. Connor and 


Bob, 
You remember how sheepish Bob look’d at 
Kilrandy, 
But, Lord! he’s quite alter’d—they’ve 


made him a dandy ; 
A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, and 
lac’d, 
Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in 
the waist , 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to 
scholars, 
With heads, so immoveably stuck in shirt- 
collars, 
That seats like our music-stools soon must be 
found them, 
To twirl, when the creatures may wish te 
look round them! 
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in short, dear, *‘a Dandy” describes what I 
miean, 
And Bob’s far the best of the genus I’ve 
seen : 
An improving young man, fond of learning, 
ambitious, 
And now goes to Paris to study French 


dishes, 
Whose names—think, how quick!—he already 
knows pat, 
Ala braise, petits pates, and—what d’ye 
call that 


They inflict on potatoes?—oh! maitre @’ hotel — 
I assure you, Dear Dolly, he knows them 
as well, 
As if nothing but these all his life be had eat, 
Thorgh a bit of them Bobby has never 
touch’d yet ; 
But just knows the names of French dishes and 
cooks, 
As dear Pa knows the titles of authors and 
books.” 


PLOL OP OP 


‘“* FROM MR. BOB FUDGE TO RICHARD 
, Esq. 





** Oh, Dick! you may talk of your writing and 
reading, 

Your Logic and Greek, but there is nothing like 
feeding ; 

And this is the place for it, Dicky, you dog, 

Of all places on earth—the head quarters of 
Prog ! 


Talk of Bngland—her fam’d Magna Charta, I | 


swear, is 
A humbug, a filam to the Carte at old Very’s; 
And as for your juries—who weald not set 


over ’em 

A Jury of Tasters, with woodcocks before ’em ?”’ 

* * * 

‘ Mick, Dick, what a place is this Paris!— 
but, stay— 

As my raptures may bore you, I'll just sketch 
a Day, 

As we pass it, myself and seme comrades 
I've got, 

All thorough bred Gnotics, who know what | 
is what. 

After dreaming some hours of the land of 
Cocaignet, 


That Elysium of all that is friand and nice, 
Where for hail they have bon-bons, and claret 
for rain, 
And the skaiters in winter show off on cream 
ice ; 
Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 
Macaroni au parmesan grows in the fields ; 
Little birds fly about with the true pheasant 
taint, 
And the geese are all born with a liver com- 
plaint ! 





| 











i 





1 rise—put on neck. cloth—stiff, tight as can 
be— 

For a lad who goes into the world, Dick, like 
me, 

Should have his neck tied up, you know— 
there‘s no do xbt of it— 

Almost as tight as some lads who go out of it. 

With whiskers well oil‘d, and with boots that 
* hold up 

‘ The mirror to nature‘—so bright you could 
sup 

Off the leather like china; with coat, too, 
that draws 

On the tailor, who 
applause! 

With head bridled up, like four-in-hand leader, 

And stays—devil’s in them—too tight for a 
feeder, 

I strut to the old Cafe Hardy, which yet 

Beats the field at a dejeuner a la fourchette. 

There, Dick, what a breakfast!—oh not like 
your ghost 

Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and 
toast, 

But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye 
roves about, 

Like a Tark‘s in the Haram, and thence sin- 
gles out 

One‘s pate of larks, just to tune up the throat, 

One‘s small limbs of chickens, done en pa- 
pilloe, 

One‘s erudite cutlets, drest all ways but 
plain, 

Or one’s kidnies—imagine, Dick—done with 


suffers, a martyr‘s 


champagne !‘, 











A Varnish which suits all sorts of 
Prints and Pictures, stands Water, 
and makes the work appear as shin- 
ing as Glass. 


Dilute one quarter of a pound of 
venice turpentine, with a gill, or 
thereabouts, of spirit of wine, if too 
thick, add a little more of this last, 
if not enough, a little more of the 
former, so that-you bring it to have 
no more thickness than the apparent 
one of milk ; lay one coat of this on 
the right side of the print, and when 
dry, it will shine like glass. If it 
be not to your liking, you need only 
lay another coat on it. 





Excellent Lavender Water. 

In a pint of spirit of wine, put 
three drachms of the essential oil of 
lavender,and one drachm of essence 
of ambergris. 
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MARMION, by Miss MACAULEY. 
A Melo-Drama, as performed at the Theatres-Royal, Dublin and Cork. 


-O— 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Lord Marmion........Mr. H. Johnston, 
De Wilton ............Mr. Wheatley, 

“* Lord Douglas‘......Mr. Gomery, 

Sir Hugh Heron ......Mr. Lacy, 

Young Selby.....+s++.Miss Lacy, 
Harry Blount........Mr. Wallack, 
Minstrel. .ssecevesees. Messrs. Woolf & Isaacs 
HOSb os cecccevcccceeeeeMr, Lindsay, 
Hubert ......seveceeeusMr. Clarke, 
Abbot of Tynemouth ..Mr. Abercrombie, 
Prisoner Monk cesses 

Boy. ociccocsccceoseces 


“ Abbot, Monks,’ Vassals, Soldiers, Gen- | 
tlemen, &c. &c. 


Clara St. Clare ......Miss Adams, 
Gert rude..s.esecceess Mrs. Kelly, 
Abbess of St. Hilda. ..Mrs. Lacy, 
“‘Prioress of Tynemouth 

Scotch Prioress.....+..Miss Webb, 
Constance de Beverley Miss Macauley, 


Ladies* Nuns, &c. &c. 


CLL LIa 


DEDICATION 
ONCE, o’er a barren heath, a Pilgrim 


stray'd, 
And shrunk at dangers op’ning to his 
view ; 


1} 


Need I repeat, those vivid stars were 
you— 
Beaming with brightness o’er 
dismal shade, 
Like sun-beams, bursting on my tranced 
view, 
I gazd with 
survey d. 


the 


joy....with gratitude 


Ah! ’tis not conscious rectitude alone 
Can cheer the soul by anguish deep 
opprest, 
Nor guileless innocence, for griefs atone, 
When torture plants its venom in the 
breast. 


| What witching charms kind friendship’s 
voice assumes, 
How soothing, gentle, as its breath we 
meet ; 
Not India’s sweets—<Arabia’s perfumes, 
With half such odours can the senses 
greet ! 


The weary head, upon its pillow prest, 
Beats high and burns like raging Atna’s 
fire ; 
| Its very slumbers still devoid of rest, 
Hope dimly gleams, and languor checks 
desire. 


But language fails to paint the inmost 
heart, 
Where thoughts are harbour’d, reckless 








And oft his hand upon his heart he laid, 
As sighs, upheaving, to his 
flew. 


Religion’s voice fell plaintive on his ear, | 


But, ah! he bent not to the chast’ning 
rod ; 

Alas! no tender, gentle friend was near, 

To share the tribute offered to his 
God. 


A Pilgrim I, upon a distant shore, 
Remov’d afar from kindred, country, 
friends ; 
Still doom’d my fate in sorrow to deplore, 
For sorrows still on sorrows will attend. 


Two sparkling stars, amid the sombre sky, | 
Appear’d, to lure me from affliction’s | 


smart, 
Bade hope revive, and deep distraction fly, 


And peace resume its station in my | 


heart! 


bosom | 


of a name ; 
Poets may eloquently sing... .in part, 
‘| Its chilling coldness, or its ardent 
| flame. 


) 
| 
| 
| 


Fall many a gem on ocean’s pebby bed, 
Precious, unseen, unknown, unfathom’d 
lies ; 
Nor all the art that e’re ambition led, 
Can trace all wonders hung beneath the 
skies. 





To whom then should [ dedicate my lays? 
Ah! whom. the tribute more can claim 
than you--- 
Accept the boon my glowing fancy pays, 
A grateful tribute from affection due. 


I send another Wanderer to your care, 

| A timid Wand’rer, from its parent soil 

| Let it, like me, your fost’ring kindness 
share, 

And smiles of love reward its parent’s 


toil. W. E. MACAULEY. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


“ A subterraneous Vault, with stone seats, 
tron Table, an antique Chandelier with 
dim lights ; two long narrow niches in 
the wall, with iron doors, and written 
on each in letters of blood,—‘ to death,” 
on the wall of the Vauilt,in flaming let- 
ters,—“ THE VAULT OF PENITENCE 
the doors are guarded by four haggard 
Monks in black, with Torches.” 


“ Three ABBOTS, the ABBESS of St. HILDA, 
and PRIORESS of TYNEMOUTH, in 
black, are seated in judgment ; MONKS 
in attendance, each with torches—A 
Prisoner MONK, in chains, and held by 
two others.—Music.—A bell tolls twelve. 


“ ABBOT OF TYNEMOUTH. 


“ APPEAL is vain:—thy crimes 
do fly beyond the reach of earthly 
mercy.— 

‘“< Prisoner. Yet spare me !—spare 
me!—I entreat, I implore !— 

“ Abbot. Impossible! thy crime 
doth pluck the rose from lenity ; 
here lies thy fate: within that cell 
thou’lt find thy tomb. Bethink thce 
of thy sins, and recommend thy 
soul to Heav’n—from us there is no 
hope. Speak not—(The Prisoner 
throws himself on the ground distract- 
edly; Music wiile the Monks raise 
him.)Bring forth our female prisoner, 
Constance de Beverly ——— 








“‘ Music.— Exit two Monks, who soon 
return with CoNsTANCE, habited in 
black, and veiled—they draw the veil. 


Shame of thy sex !——thy family’s 
disgrace ! Constance de Beverly, 
stand forth, and hear thy doom— 
thy doom irrevocable —within that 
cell. 

Constance. Yet stay;—I seek not 
to implore your mercy—the task 
were. needless and unprofitable; 
nor do I ask your prayers, assured 
thatif a death of lingering pain and 
torment will not cleanse my soul 
from sin, vain will your masses 
prove :—therefore, spare them— 
spare them! For me, my tale is 
short, soon told, and being told, 
all then is ended :— Lord Mar- 
mion gained my virgin heart— 
vain were the thoughts that I 
was Heaven’s bride:—ah! what 
is duty against love opposed ?—I 

















listened to his pleadings, and on his 
power relying, to save me from 
impending vengeance, I left the 
sacred fane, forsook the altar’ 
where my vows were pledged, flew 
to his outstretched arms—offered all 
my innocence at the shrine of love, 
and forfeited for him all hopes of 
blessing here and hereafter. Soon 
weary of my fondness, Clara St. 
Clare now caught his wavering eye : 
the lovely, hapless maid loved, and 
was beloved by brave De Wilton— 
betrothed to him, and sworn, their 
vows in Heaven’s record safe attest- 
ed—he soon forgot his vows, his 
faith to me, and Constance was no 
more beloved; yet, was my injured 
cause avenged :—Lord Marmion, 
stung with jealousy at Clara’s cold- 
ness, tainted De Wilton’s spotless 
name with treason’s charge ;—they 
entered each the lists of death or 
victory— Lord Marmion over-threw 
his rival! Heaven's justice slum- 
bered then; the mad’ning croud 
who viewed him, as an alien to his 
king, in triumph echoed forth ‘ Lord 
Marmion’s name, ‘ De Wilton to 
the scaffold !’—What is the feeble 
voice of innocence opposed against 
the tongue of power? De Wilton’s 
innocence was fair, as is the snow 
upon the mountain’s top, purified 
by the immediate air of Heaven.— 
Here are the proofs, to you I yield 
them, as the last act of justice ;— 
clear De Wilton’s name from guilt, 
let not. his kinsmen blush to seek 
his toomb and own him partner of 
their blood! 


© Abbot. It shall be done. 

““ Constance. Nay, swear it—be 
upon your oath— 

““ Abbot. We swear, solemnly 
swear, to deljver to De Wilton’s 
kinsmen these proofs of bis .inno- 
cence. : 

“Constance. “Vis well :—now to 
your charge, or does your justice 
issue condemnation first, and then 
proceed to trial ?—— 

‘* Abbot. ‘Thou art indeed con- 
demned, for proofs do groan so 
thick upon thee, that hope is lost in 
proofs assurance, thou art accused 
of having with this man concerted 
against the life of Clara St. Clare. 



























































* Constance. Were there a proof 
yet wanting to attest your cause, 
thus should my confession furnish 
you incontinently. I did consent in 
Clara’s death, we both alike were 
wretches, though not alike deserv- 
ing, for Clara's fame was spotless 
as her virtue, all that was gentle, 
good and amiable, fit to receive all 
heaven’s gifts, beloved and pitied by 
all virtuous hearts, whilst I but 
of that, nothing my sorrows 
seemed to tell my dissolution’s near 
approach; I could not even in 
death bequeath to Marmion another 
fair; this caitiff, coward monk, 
poor sordid slave, could counte- 
nance the deed, and promised for 
reward to put it to an issue, but he 
betrayed his trust, by coward con- 
science, not religion awed, and 
here we stand condemned, small 
was his excuse, for Clara never 
injured him—but I the slave 
of love, of torture, madness and 
despair, forgot fair reason’s influ- 
ence, and trampled on her solemn 
dictate, yet Heaven permitted me 
to be this wretch, gave me a heart 
to feel, will he not yield me pardon 
too? 

“ Abbot. To Heaven address your- 
self, there you may perchance, ob- 
obtain forgiveness ; Heaevn is mer- 
ciful ; for us, we grant you nothing, 
you have offended against the laws 
of Heaven and man, and must abide 
the earthly punishment. 

“ Constance. What do ye hear, ye 
Ministers of vengeance, ye dele- 
gates of high Heaven, who dare 
profane the mercy ye acknowledge: 
if ’tis that Heaven forgives——how 
is it ye condemn, when ye shall 
plead for mercy, if heaven so re- 
gard you, ah! piteous then will be 
your state. 

“ Abbot. To death, to death—put 
on the chains, away with ber! Mhssie, 
Monks fasten on her chains. 

“* Constance. To death—to death— 
but yet it matters not-—— 








** For come he slow, or come he fast, 
“‘ Itis but death who contes at last.” 


“Yet, dread me, slaves of power !-- 
should Marmion to remorse awake, 


Marmion 








ye may repent your cruelty—great 
as is your power, my sbricks shall | 
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pierce thro’ this deep vault—this 
living tomb, where the sad wretch 
is doomed to gaze upon the grizly 
phantom, whose dire approach we 
all contemplate with dismay, to see 
the form of death for ever hovering 
near, his dart still pointed to the 
agonized breast!—Oh me, ’tis hor- 
rible !—nor e’en familiarity can 
shake his terrors off; look to 
that hour yourselves, when as ye 
panting lay (They all start up ) 

‘“* Abbot. Sister, tarewell; peace 
to thy sinful soul ! 








| Exeunt, 


“ Prisoner. Stay! stay! stay! 


‘* Music.—The Monk struggles hard, 
but is at length forced into the Cell. 
CoNnsTANCE advances with upparent 
composure, at length shrieks and 
faints. 

SCENE Il. 


The inner Cell—Cownstance on the 
floor.—Muste. 


“What horrid dream have 
I recovered from?..........me 
thought—what place is this?—ah! 
Release 
me, ye fiends of torment! my cries 
shall reach the Throne of Mercy, 
and draw down vengeance on your 
heads !— (Monk groans )—Hark! 
what sound is that ?’—(groans agatn ) 
’tis the Monk—the sordid wretch 
who....but of that no more; die 
not in enmity—no, no, no—die not 
in enmity! (Music )That dismal 
lamp which casts a fearful gleam 
around, displays each horror—Oh! 
must I perish here, in prime of 
youth ! unbar the door....Ill 
tear it from its hinge! 


“ Music.—She struggles at the door, 
then dashes herself on the ground. 


“ Enter the Ansess of St. HitDa, 


“ Abbess. Constance de Beverly! 

“Constance. Ah! my guardian 
angel—save me! save me! 

‘© Abbess. Peace, and hear me— 
your youth excites my pity, and 
though forbid on pain of torments to 
encroach upon the rules of our most 
sacred mother church, yet can I 
not, forlorn and destitute as now 
you are, forsake you, and therefore 
tis L visit you to tell you,.... 

M 
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“ Constance. That you will save 
me !—Oh! speak! 


“< Abbess. Peace, peace, I say: 
here, swear by all thy hopes—yet 
no, an oath’s not needful; for 
could thy abject soul betray me for 
befriending thee, no oath were bin- 
ding—Constance de Beverly I come 
to save thee froma lingering death; 
nay, spare your thanks, I have a 
feeling here—which more repays me 
than. thy frantic gratitude !—’tis 
now the solemn midnight hour, I 
will -conduct thee hence, but ¢re 
the dawn of morning come, be far 
away from here, I have provided a 
disguise, no vestige of your present 
habit must appear, you must fore- 
swear your sex, and live an exile 
from your native land; on living in 
it, it must be in such sort that none 
can trace your form or featares— 
for mark me, the moment which 
discovers you, sentences me to 
torture and to death !—would you 
betray your preserver, Constance ? 


“ Constance. Great, great have 
been my crimes—yet is not ingrati- 
tude amongst the number; nor shall 
my feet approach one step towards 
liberty, ’till I have pledged my faith 
e’en as the fair expanse of Heaven 
shall meet my happy sight, I’ll gaze 
on the ethereal blue, and by its pu- 
rity attest my vow! 


“ Abbess. Enough: now let's be- 
gone ;—but yet, bethink you, Con- 
stance, on what terms you take 
your life,—prescribed—a wanderer, 
an outcast— 


“ Constance. Speak not of that; 
’twere better alive on sorded scraps 
at great men’s doors, than perish 
thus :—Oh! life is lovely, sweet !— 
The very wretch by hope forsaken, 
clings to life, the foe to peace, and 
yet the friend we value most! 


“ Monk groans within and speaks— 
Oh torment !—torment off—off ye 
fiends and leave me (groans again. ) 


“ Constunce. Oh hark !—do not 


those groans pierce to your heart? 
Poor wretch!—Oh save me! save 
me, from such fate !—My oath— 
my oath! I will not forget my 
eath |— 


[ Music. Exeunt.”) 





Marmion. 
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SCENE II. 


Music.— Enter GERTRUDE. 


Alack! and a well a-day, what 
a bitter torment is this love! sighing 
here, weeping there ; high, low, up 
and down!—mercy and miracles, 
what a plague! here’s the Lady 
Constance—she was awhile ago as 
beautiful and blooming as I was in 
my younger days, like a fresh ga- 
thered rose---she is now like a wi- 
thered lilly,and all for what ?---for a 
weather beaten sun-burnt Soldier ! 
To be sure Lord Marmion is a brave 
man, aud they do say, a handsome 
man,---but no more to be comparéd 
to my fair skinned, red haired 
Gilbert, than Iam to Lady Venus ! 
he may be true to his King, but he 
is false to his love, and therefore 
little good for.---Hark! oh here she 
comes. 


Music.---Enter CoNSTANCE DE 
BEVERLY. 


Well, lady---what! pining still--- 
like a pet chicken---come, cheer up, 
you will be happy yet---fear not. 


Constance. Never, Gertrude, 
never! the source of happiness 
is gone, for imnocence is fled! 
There was a time, when if the sigh 
swelled in my breast, or if the tear 
sprung in my eye, I’d press my 
hand on my heart, and there a sweet 
responsive throb would grect the 
pressure ;---it was the throb of fair 
untainted virtue, whose magic in- 
fluence soothed the pang of an- 
guish; but now----Oh heaven! I 
dare not that way look!—the 
mad’ning thought with scorpion 
sting, so presses on my brain, it 
beats as it would beat my life away ; 
»++eeeOh Marmion! for thee have 
I sacrificed my peace on earth—my 
hopes in Heaven! and yet thou 
could’st desert the breast who gave 
its peace for thee ! 


Gertrude. Nay, weep not Lady 
Constanc-—your tears are tor- 
ture to my poor old heart—forget 
this Marmion; why follow him 
who so little deserves your care. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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A HINT TO FASHIONABLE SMUGGLERS. ! 


ee 


Lords, Ladies, Madams, Misses, Sirs! 
Nobility and Commoners, 
Whom Paris now disgorges, 
To breathe the vile and vulgar air 
Of your own mansions in May Fair, 





St. James’s, and St. Georges’ 


Ye Tailors, Shop-keepers, and Cits, 
Whom your return again permits, 

Your shears and pins to grapple, 
And boast your travels to the train, 

Of Norton Falgate, Pudding Lane, 

St. Giles’s, and Whitechapel. 
Come tell me, how you like your jaunt ; 
What new improvements can ye vaunt, 

Put on your thinking phizzes ; 


Say what French Fashions should we ape, | 


To mend the manners, mode, and shape, 
Of London and its quizzes? 


Their public buildings ?—fine, I own, 
But not a footpath in the town, 

To see them we must huddle ; 
Close to the walls to scape the wheels, 
And resolutely drag our heels, 

Thro’ one continued puddle ? 


Their statues, vases, busts, antiques, 
All very flattering to the Greeks : 

The French (unless I wander) 
First stole them, and retain them still, 
But by a conqueror’s grave and will, 

The boon of Alexander! 


..The sex ?—I only saw their backs, 
Round, without stays like pucker’d sacks, 
Their bonnets hid their faces ; 
And, faith, their bonnets are their friends : 
But their short dresses made amends ; 
Their knees are full of graces, 


The men—alas! the men are worse, 
All their old faults they keep and nurse, 
All that was good abolish ; 
The heartless and immoral tout 
Of Pancien regime without, 
Its sprightliness and polish. 


Their comforts ?—they served the name ; 
Cooks, houses, habits—all the same! 

Bat stay, I'll not be hasty ; 
I was much outward show—-no brooms— 
Great folks, great dinners, and great rooms, 


Magnificently nasty. 


| 





: 


Their moral conduct ;—prythee hush, 


'| I cannot think without a blush, 


On habitudes so shameless : 
Then fashions we have got betimes 
And lest we should adopt their crimes, 
1 wish to leave them nameless. 


Well, then, my Ladies, Lords, and Cits, 
Who love abroad your cash and wits, 
Display your Paris laurels ; 
Their baubles, laces, gloves import, 
And smuggle any thing in short, 
Except their tastes and morals. 
R. H. 
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AN HEROIC POEM, 
Written and spoken by Miss Macauley, at 
the Bandon Theatre, on Thursday, January 2d, 
in a Pandramic Scene of the Battle of Water- 
loo, in the character of the Genius of Ireland. 


Behold I come, the Genius of this 
Land, 

Greet me beloved children—Lo at 
your command 

I come, to speak of battles bravely 
won ; 

By him—my favorite 
valiant Wellington. 

Oh Muse of fire, 
My soul inspire, 

Teach mein lofty and heroic strains 

To sing the hero,who on yonder plains, 

So bravely fought—who led the path 
to fame, 

And gave riew glories to Britannia’s 
name. 

On that eventful, that decisive day, 

What thousands fought—Alas! what 
thousands fell, 

Where carnage pointed out the 
dubious way ; ; 

Ah! pity droops—the moarnful tale 
to. tell, 

Far many an Orphans, many awidows 
tear, 

In sad array shall deck the Warriors 
bier, 

And while with joy we victory pro- 
claim, 

They weep their husbands, sires, or 
children slain, 

It is not ours the fleeting life to save, 

Alas! there’s no redemption from 
the grave! 

Yet sympathy may soothe the tortured 
heart, 


child—he 





| 





Benevolence a cheering ray impart ; 
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Oh Charity Heaven born maid de- 
scend, 
Still prove the Widows and the 
Orphans friend ; 
Inspire each breast, extend each 
pitying hand, 
Nor one neglected relict leave of 
those, 
Who spurning danger, bravely met 
their foes; | 
Who fought, who bled, who died, to 
save their native land, 
Now War with her Infernal brood, 
Infests our Land no more, 
May peace be soon with PLENTY 
crowned ; 
And bless my natal shore, 
Then will I wave my magic wand, 
With Shamrock, and with Olive 
twined ; 
Then strike my Harp with skilful 
hand. 
Whose notes shall kiss the passing 
wind, 
Then will [ twine the Laurel wreath, 
To grace the Warrior’s brow ; 
A Gem adorning every leaf, 
Shall pity’s eye bestow, 


For valor with compassion ever 
dwells, 

Each in the hero’s manly bosom 
swells; 

And they who fiercest in the fight 
appear, 


With liveliest joy, lay down the war- 
like spear, 

And deck them in the plumage of 
the dove, 

Emblems of peace, of universal love ; 

Angel of concord, here erect the 
throne, 

And choose my fav’rite country for 
thine own. 

So shall eternal blessings crown this 
Isle, 

So shall Hibernia’s Genius ever smile; 

And while thro’ Realms of air she 
takes her flight, 

Your happiness shall form her chief 
delight, 

While Joys perpetual from her boun- 
teous hand; - 

Like dews from Heaven, eover all 
this Land. 


CRLLPEAC IL? 


FRAGMENT. 
By Mr. Surtees of Wansforth. 


— 


And shall the minstrel harp in silence 
rest, - 

By silver Tweed, or Yarrow, hung with 
flowers ; 
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Or where, reflected on Lock Katrine’s 
breast, 

High o’er the pine clad hills, Benlede 
towers, 

Save when the blast that sweeps the 
mountain crest, 

Wakes the wild chorus of eolian song; 

Saye when at twilight grey the dewy 
west, 

Strays with soft touch the trembling 
chords among, 

While as the notes with wayward cadence 
rise, 

Some’ love lorn Maniac’s plaint seems 
swelling to the skies, 

Thrice has she flung her witch notes on 
the gale, 

Swept by the master of the mighty mood, 

And thrice has raptured echo caught the 
tale, 

From hill, from dell, from tower, and 
haunted tower ; 

And if for age the magic numbers fail, 

With them shall fancy quit the wood- 
Jands sear, 

And every genius, wreathed with prim- 
rose pale, 

From his wan brow the wither’d chaplet 
tear ; 

Hark! fairy shrieks are heard in every 
glade, 

And Scotland’s wild rose bowers and glens 
of hawthorn fades ; 

Yet once again the magic lyre shall 


ring, 

An exil’d Prince demands the lofty 
strain, 

And Scotland’s falchion drawn to fence 
her king, 

And clans embattled on their native 
plain, 

The Stuart’s heir demands his father’s 
reign, 

And Highland loyalty with dauntless 
truth, 

Welcomes the wanderer from the lonely 
main, 

And to her bleeding bosom clasps the 
youth. 


PSII LSP 


The following noble song, has we believe 
appeared in one of the London Journals, but 
we cannot on tbat account withhold it from 
our readers! there is a gloomy grandeur about 
some of the thoughts, that reminds us of the 
best passages of Lord Byron’s Poetry. 


THE 
BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
Who fell at the Battle of Corunna. 


Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral 
note, } 
As his eorse to the rampart we 
hurried, 
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Not a Soldier discharged his farewell 
shot, 


O’er the grave where our hero was 
buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moon-beams misty 
light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


- No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we bound 


him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his 
rest, 

With his martial cloak around 
him. 


Few and short were the prayers we 
said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of 
the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the 


morrow. 


We thought as we hallow'd his narrow 
bed, 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
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| That the foe and the stranger would tread 


| 
| 








o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow, 


Lightly they talk of the spirit that’s 


gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid 
him, 
But nothing he’ll reck, if they let him 
sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has 
laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock toll’d the hour for 
retiring, 
And we heard by the distant and random 
gun, 


That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Siowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame, fresh and 


gory, 


We carv’d not a line—we raised not a 
stone, 

bu: we left him alone with his 
ory. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
—$— 


LA MOISON, INTRODUCTION, and PAS- 
TORAL RONDO, 
(composed and dedicated to Miss J. Simpson, 
of Aberdeen), by W. Eavestaff. 


Many of this gentleman’s com- 
positions have lately fallen in our 
way. They are of a singular cast ; a 
variety of modulation is exhibited ; 
touches of nature and traits of origi- 
nality are scattered here and there, 
which shew the man of genius.— 
That his Harvest may be productive 
is our sincere wish. 

ROSABELLA, an Air, with Variations, (com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss St. Barbe, by 
G. Kiallmark. 

As the rage for variations has not 
subsided, we find almost every 
pleasing air selected for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Kiallmark, long a veteran 
in the servile, we are happy to find is 


for the Pianoforte, | 


still going on with unabating vigor. | 








The NYMPH’s DANCE, from Telemachus, 
with Var. for the Piano-forte, by Kermair. 


This sprightly tune has often been 
the delight of those who love to 
“ foot it on the light fantastic toe.” 
Variations can add little to the 
brilliancy of a tune already brilliant. 
When the Thema is slow, it gives 
scope to the variations in gradual 
approach to rapidity. Nevertheless, 
as much has been done with this 
air as could have been expected. 


The SOLDIER’s RETURN. A March and 
Rondo for the Pianoforte or Harp, dedicated 
to Miss Morris, by W. F. Andell. 


The Soldier who returns from 
Battle safe and sound, finds many: 
agréments in his march, which 
perhaps he overlooks on setting out. 
If this march and Rondo are not 
strictly a /a militaire, they may pass 
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in this gay piping time of peace. 
At Iéast the boarding schools will 
not be so fastidious as to refuse 
them.a place in their scholastic li- 
braries. 


The DIALOGUES, SOLOS,& CHORUSES, 
of a Musical Show, now performing with great 
perplexity at all the netorions Fairs, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Treland. 


If ideas overgrow men’s wisdom, 
It puzzles a whole kingdom ; 
And now with greatest ease, 
Music is taught to Geese. 


Words and Music by Mr. Ehriich, 
dedicated to Mr. Kalkbrenner. 


This is a sly excentric musical 
teacher, by whose instructions, 
Concertos, Choruses, Sonatas, Ron- 
das, kc. are said to be taught by 
Physical powers without steam. An 
Academy, it seems, is opened to 
teach children to dance before they 
can walk! As this system is likely to 
produce an host of composers, 
30,000 Engravers and Printers are 
advertised for to execute their works. 
We shall not anticipate the vast 
advantages to be derived from this 
system of musical tuition; but refer 
to Mr. Phillips of Bond Street, for 
further Information. 


OVERTURE tothe Opera of J? Tancredi, 
composed by Signior G. Rossini. 


This bold and spirited Overture 
is the production of a man who 
possesses the rare quality of being 
equally eminent both in instrumental 
and vocal music. The subject, 
taken at the thirtieth bar at the 
change of the time, is well chosen, 
and worked up with much effect. 


A DUET for two. Performers on the Pianoforte- 


with an accompaniment (ad libitum) for the 
Flute; adapted from Mozart’s Opera of Don 
Giovanni ; dedicated to Miss Goring, by F. 
Fiocelie, N. 4. 


In ihe forming of a regular 
Sonata, which consists of four 


movemeuts, the following Airs are | 


selected, viz. ‘‘ Venite pur Avante,” 
as a grand march; “ Meco tu die 
ballare,” a Minuet and § Allegro ;” 
* Ah taco in quisto core,” an An- 
dante movement; and “‘ Reposate, 
vezzose raggaze,” as a spirited Fi- 
nale. mn performing this Duet at 
a party the other evening, we were 








surprized to find that the accom- 
paniments (mentioned only as an 
ad libitum) is a most powerful and 
interesting auxiliary. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, a favourite Overture for 
the Harp or Pianoforte. inscribed to H. R. H. 
the Duke of Saxe Gothic and Altenburgh &c. 
composed by J. Jay. 


The beautiful decorations of this 
Overture are a kind of passport to 
the music-room of a Lady of taste. 
My Overture itself is well written, 
and has an air of originality about 
it; and no one can question the 
Doctor's loyalty, for ‘“‘ God save the 
King” is introduced in a variety of 
shapes, (i. e. in different keys) in 
the course of the piece. Does our 
learned friend sigh for courtly ho- 
nours, as well as academic? If so, 
he is in the Royal Road to them. 
May we in this place relate a little 


| anecdote (as the parties are now 


_dead?) A Musician of reputation 
| Was promised a place in the Royal 
| Band, to which he would have done 





credit. When a vacancy occurred, 
he waited on his patron Lord, to 
claim his promise. Alas! he was 
five minutes too late; it had just 
been bestowed on another; however, 
in order to console the unhappy 
Piper, my Lord was graciously 


| pleased to hestow a sinecurce office on 
| him of superior value; and Tommy 


Vincent, who had never shaved 
any thing but his hauntboy-reeds 
was duly installed in the high post 
of King’s Barber ! 

RUBINELLA,a favourite Air ; composed 
and arranged as a Rondo for the Piano-Forte, 
by J. H. Butler. 

This Gentleman occasionally fa- 
vours us with a little agreeable 
Rondo, for the use of schools and 
young practitioners. The name of 
his compositions are difficult: this 
seems to be more simple, and easier, 
than any we have yet met with, 


THREE AIRS from the Opera of Don 
Giovanni, arranged for the Piano-forte. 


The airs in the Opera have been 
introduced to the public in so many 
different forms, such as Themes, 
Rondeas, Variations, &c. that we 
are ata loss sometimes to distinguish 
the air from the digression. How- 
ever the tunes in this selection are 
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in their pure state, with an easy 
accompanying bass; so that they 
who relish simplicity without orna- 
ment, may be here gratified. 


GROVE HOUSE, a Divertisemento for the 
Piano-forte, in which is introduced a Grand 
Military March and a Rondo, a la Chasse; 
composed and dedicated to Miss Summerson, 
by W. Eavestaff. 


The introduction to this Diverti- 








mento is elegant and appropriate ; 
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but we have so many grand marches 
composed by those who are (pro- 
fessionally) in the habit of marking 
their effects, that little hope can be 
entertained of striking out any thing 
new in that department. With 
regard to la chasse, the ground is 
preoccupied; the game has already 
been run down by Clementi,Cramer, 
Kozeluch, and other expert hunts- 
men. 





—~o— 
THE DRAMA. 
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KING’s THEATRE 

On Tuesday, the 11th, the Ballet 
of Tamerlane and Bajazet was re- 
vived, under the direction of M. 
Baptiste, and of Mr. Guillet.— 
This work, when originally pre- 
sented at this Theatre, was un- 
commonly popular, from the in- 
terest of the pantomine, as well 
as the delight of the daneing. It 
is now materially altered from 
the original, and may, in fact, be 
styled a new Ballet. The story is 
shortened, and several dances in 
anew style are introduced. That. 
style may be regarded as some- 
what outré for the high school of | 
dancing, though they are perfectly | 
characteristic of the Eastern cus- | 
toms, where the scene is laid; | 
but, in point of splendour of de- | 
coration, multitude of persons, | 
brilliancy of dresses, and magni- | 
ficence of spectacle, it is, without | 
exeeption, the grandest of the | 
present season. Indeed, it is the | 








only representation upon which | 
any great cost has been bestowed ; | 
and yet of all the productions of | 
the season, itis that which was | 
treated by a part of the spectators | 
with the greatest severity; for, in | 
fact, the curtain was scarcely | 
drawn up, and before one of the | 
subjects of the Ballet had entered, | 
a roar of dissatisfaction was set | 
up by a party of young men in | 
the front of tke pit—and this was | 
continued with fury through the ' 





whole of: the first act. It was, 
indeed, only subdued by the ap- 
plause which an admirable Pas. de 
Trois, by M. Baptiste and the 
Demoiselles Milanie and Le Bri- 
ton, excited; and the impression 
thus made was continued to the 
dénouement 
PPILIPLES 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On Tuesday, the 5th, after the 
tragedy of Bellamira, a new enter- 
tainment, called, The Sorrows of 
Werter,” was brought out. This 
piece is confined to one act. It 
was described in the play-bills, 
as a sentimental, tragical, and 
operatic entertainment. The an- 
nouncement, that the part of Werter 
was to be performed by Liston, 
sufficiently indicated to the public, 
that the intention was to bur- 
lesque and ridicule that well known 
German novel under that name. 
We have ever had but one opinion 
respecting that book, called the 
Sorrows of Werter. Of all the 
doses of literary poison that have 
at different times been dwelt from 
the German school of sentiment, 
we have ever considered this as 
the most intoxicating and per- 
nicious; therefore the friends of 
morality must rejoice at any at- 
tempt that may be made to stamp 
upon such a work the depreciation 
which it justly merits. ‘This object 
could not be attained in any way 
more eileotually than by the force 
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of ridicule; nor could any actor 
be better selected for the purpose 
than Liston. He made his appear- 
ance on the stage, dressed in the 
old blue coat in which he first saw 
the object of his affections, a pair 
of German troopers’ boots, an old 
cocked hat, a long black queue, 
and a woeful countenance. He 
talked of his love for Charlotte, and 
enumerated all the insignificant 
circumstances accompanying his 
acquaintance with that lady, in a 
manner that drew forth peals of 
laughter from the audience. But 
in the progress of the story, the au- 
thor was not so happy as at the 
commencement; the incidents were 
managed clumsily and with bad 
taste: so much so, that towards the 
conclusion, considerable disappro- 
bation was expressed; and at the 
close, Mr.. Liston could not be 
heard. when he came forward to 
announce the piece for a second re- 
representation. It has however 
been since represented in an im- 
proved state. It is a translation 
from the French. 

Rob Roy, the. Macgregor, still 
holds its tenure in the public esti- 
mation. The piece is by no means 
deficient in incident or dialogue, 
nor is illiteral, as it respects the 
masterly original from whence it is 
taken: in this particular it has the 
advantage of the Rob Roy, Grega- 
rach, of Drury Lane. The story 
being well known to our readers, 
we have but to observe, that Mr. 
Macredy appears to considerable 
advantage in the character of Rod 
Rob: he performs it with spirit and 
accurate discrimination ; one of his 
happiest efforts is in the opening 
scene, but more especially is he 
successful in the bridge, prison, and 
in the scene in which heis captured: 
he is a bad man, a rebel, a depre- 
dator, from relative circumstances ; 
but from inherent principle he is 
a good, generous, and brave man, 
possessing more wisdom than sub- 
tlety; and the distinguishing fea- 
tures of whose character this gen- 
tleman delineates even to its vary- 
ing shades, without rendering either 
inimical to an adverse feeling. 


Messrs. Egerton, Blanchard, Ab- 
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) bott, Tokely, Connor, &c, severally 


display their respective talents as 
ably. and creditably to themselves 
as it is gratifying to the audience. 
Mr. Sinclair’s vocal talents doubt- 
lessly throw a great proportion of 
that weight into the scale which 
causes it to preponderate in favor of 
the piece. And with regard to 
Miss Stephens, she is indubitably a 
sweet and a fine singer in every 
sense of the word: her action is 
unassuming and retiring, but we 
wish that she would give a little 
more emphasis and meaning in 
speaking; this is a defect that she 
surely can obviate; it is an imper- 
fection that conveys most unplea- 
santly to the minds of the audience 
that she is merely reciting the lines 
by, rote, and therefore cannot impart 
that interest and illusion to which 
the time, place, circumstances, and 
the beautiful scenery so powerfully 
combine to create. We can by no 
means exonerate Mr. Sinclair from 
a considerable degree of censure on 
this head: we hope that they will 
reform it altogether. Mr. Liston as 
Baillie Michal Jarvie, is completely 
at home; his exquisite comic hu- 
mour has a field in which to display 
itself to the highest advantage. 
Helen Macgregor, by Mrs. Egerton, 
is a character for which this lady’s 
talents seem peculiarly appropriate, 
and she does ample justice to it. 
The new ballet entitled Za Chasse, 
is excellent, and which, with the 
elegant dancing of Mr. Noble, Miss 
Luppino, and the Misses Dennett, 
conjointly operate to produce an 
effect which renders the piece highly 
popular, and will enable it to bear 
many repetitions. The scenery and 
music are praiseworthy. 


Cell oe 


DRURY LANE. 


After an abscence of three years, 
Mr. Elliston appeared at this 'Thea- 
tre, on Tueday night, in the favorite 
character of Rover. He was re- 
ceived upon his entrance with warm 
and general applause, such as to 
prove the high estimation in which 
he is so justly held, and his perfor- 
mance, throughout, gave the most 
decided satisfaction, It is really a 
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treat to see the higher walk of 
comedy at last in the possession of 
an actor, who knows what he is 
about. The comic muse resumes 
her graceful attitude at his approach, 
and again diffuses around her those 
fight and nameless charms, which, 
for some years back, had lived only 





in our memories. His manner is | 


so full of fire, yet so elegantly tem- 
pered—his delivery is so fluent, yet 
so distinct and medulated, and, at 
the same time, so pregnant with 
expression, that he constantly fixes 
and beguiles our attention. ‘The 
scene with Sir George Thunder, in 
which he is under the impression 
that Sir George is but a borrowed 
hame, was a master piece upon his 
part, and that of Dowton. The 
comedy was, upon the whole, ad- 
mirably got up; and if the manage- 
ment knew how to dispose of their 
forces properly, while they have Mr. 
Kean in tragedy, Mr. Elliston in 
comedy, and Miss Byrne in opera, 
they could not fail in restoring this 
classic stage to its original splen- 
dour. 

Doug las—On W ednesday the 6th, 
this popular tragedy was revived at 
this theatre, for the first time these 
three years, for the double purpose 
of introducing Miss Macauley (an 
actress of celebrity) from the Dablin 
Theatre, in the character of Lady 
Randolph; and Mr. Kean, in the 
part of Young Norval. Since the 
days of Mrs. Siddons,Lady Randolph 
has not met with so dignified a re- 
presentative as Miss Macauley. The 
talents of this lady, however, are 
not exactly new to the London 
beards; Miss M. having about four 
years ago performed a short part of 
the summer season at the Hay- 
market Theatre. She is an actress 
of sound taste ; acute discrimination, 
and perfectly mistress of her author. 
Miss Macauley evinced great pathes 
throughout this most arduous and 
difficult character—a character re- 
plete with tenderness, but. possess- 
ing scarcely any variety of demean- 
our, and if not managed with 
superior skill, it becomes languid 
and tiresome. In several instances 
her tones were peculiarly pene- 
trating; but in the exclamation of 








“is he alive?” she electrified 
the house, and produced three 
distinct peals of applause. Her 
entrances and exits were also of the 
most elegant description; they 
were not the formal, measured, 
dignity steps of a rehearsed tragedy 
queen; but displayed the intuitive 
ease and gracefulness of the well- 
bred lady. Her bye-play was un- 
commonly effective; and often 
excited loud approbation. Her 
voice is extremely clear and articu- 
late, and although subdued and 
labouring under the disadvantages 
of not being perfectly acquainted 
with the extent of the theatre, and 
the anxieties attending on a first 
night, yet, nevertheless, it was dis- 
tinctly heard in all parts of the 
house. Miss Macauley rounds her 
periods with much judgment and 
emphasis; and although Lady Ran- 
dolph abounds with the ‘luxury of 
woe, nothing like whining was dis- 
covered in a single sentence. She 
possesses, too, in a very powerful . 
degree, the talent of communicating 
her grief to the audience. Her 
figure is rather em bon point, but 
attractive and prepossessing ; and 
her face animated and expressive. 
Upon the whole, it was a first-raie 
performance; and she evinced 
powers, when more developed, of 
no common order. Her death was 
in the first style of the art; and 
personified with so much nature, as 
to prove an able supporter to the 
great actor she had to cope with. 
Of the merits of Mr. Kean im Norval 
even in the closet, we are almost as 
enthusiastic, as -the theanders of 
applause that crowned his efforts 
on’ the stage. Mr. Home, the 
author, it is trae, has pronounced a 
very high panegyric upon two 
favorite actors in this part; but 
could he lave witnessed the Norval 
of Mr. Kean, he would not’ have 
withheld from ‘him the title of great, 
original, and wnequalled. The new 
beauties he discovered; and the old, 
wel-known points of this piece, to 
whieh he gave such an addition of 
brilliancy, were so numerous, as to 
beggar description. Bat in the 
words ‘So Lam!’ ‘ Didst thou not 
hear?’ and ‘Bat I slew him,’ it 
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would be unpardonable not to no- | 
tice them. Mr. Bengough, in the 
quarrel scene with Norval, seemed 
to have caught the electric spark 
from this great actor so much, that 
at the end of the Fourth Act, the 
audience could scarcely credit that 
it was the same Glenalvon who had 
so tamely walked through the se- 
cond. On _ the dropping of the 
curtain the applause was loud and 
lasting ; and its representation on 
the succeeding night insisted upon 
from all parts of the house. Miss 
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Macauley, is a lady, we understand, | 


of some literary attainments; and 
several of her publications are said 
to possess considerable merit. Her 
next appearance is in Belvidera. 


In comedy, also, Miss M. has given | 


some excellent specimens of her 
various talents. 


PIRI L EEL 


SURRY THEATRE. 





novelties produced at this theatre 
since it has been under its present 
management. The standard novels 
of Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
have all acquired an additional ce- 
lebrity by having recently been 
adapted to the stage, and that with 
considerable suceess, the most in- 
teresting incidents in these justly 
celebrated works being retained. 
On Whit Monday two new pieces 
were produced, viz. a_ pleasing 
comic burletta, called Rather too 
Bad, which by the public has been 
thought good enough to be played 
every night since; and a grand 
melo-drame, entitled Kouli Khan, 
which, from the splendid manner in 
which it has been got up, may 
compare with any that we have 
seen at the larger theatres. The 
piece is full of interest, and the cha- 


| racters were in general very well 


It would 1:equire a very active || sustained. 
journalist to notice the various ° 
_—_ —~@--—-— 


The greater theatres at Paris are 
all in a languishing state; scarcely 
has the summer commenced, and 
already the saloons are .dcserted. 


Talma is still in Provence: he is | 
harrowing up the souls of the na- | 


tives, who, itis well known, are not 
by one half so passionate as they 
ought to be. Duchesnois is making 
the Gascons weep; and Lays re- 
laxing the stern muscles of the 
Flemings. 

The empire of Melpomene and 
Thalia is never without its divisions. 
Victor, of whom such great hopes 
were entertained, sent in the other 
day his resignation by an officer of 
justice ; his name was, nevertheless, 


inserted in the bills: he refused to | 


play, and by way of punishment, 
has been conducted to prison by 


the authority of the minister of 


police. He appeals loudly against 
this violation of individual liberty 
When he gave in his resignation as 
a comedian, he returned, he says, 
under the protection of the common 
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law, which docs not permit any 


' citizen to be arbitrarily arrested. 


It.is said he intends publishing a 


'memoir on the subject, and that 


will likely lead to a civil process—- 
asort of thing, however, of which 
God knows we have quite enough, 
Since the retirement of Fleury, 
Mademoiselle Mars only appears at 
distant intervals. She is, however, 
perfectly reconciled with the public; 
and lately at the Vaudeville, the 
audience hissed without intermis- 
sion a pitiful epigram, of which she 
was generously made the object. 
Mademoiselle Leverd, who seemed 
to be in the very heyday of success, 
has joined the party of the male- 
contents; she has, it is said, sent in 
her demission. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this freak of humour 
will not be attended with any serious 








consequences. Mademoiselle Le- 
verd, who plays coqueties well, 
treats the public like a lover ; she 
affects to be very indignant, that 
| she may be courted the morc. — 
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The royal ordiance, which has 
admitted an equal competition be- 
tween the two principal theatres, 
has rendered the terrible committee 
somewhat more tractable. Made- 
moiselle Petit, whom they formerly 
rejected with disdain, has now 
been eagerly enlisted. Mademoi- 
selle Claret, whom they had ba- 
nished into the country, is recalled 
to Paris. Mademoiselle Wenzel is 
is admitted: and a treaty is on foot 
with Mademoiselle Anais. It is 
even said, that three new pieces 
are in rehearsal. Such are the 
happy effects of competition. 

Potier has qnitted the theatre of 
his glory and ot his farces, and join- 
ed the Porte Saint-Mertin. The 
varieties have endeavoured to sup- 
ply the void which his absence has 
occasioned by some new compo- 
sitions. On Saturday last, a piece 
under the title of the Veloctpedes, by 
the unknown author of the Cafe de 
Varietes, was represented there 
with great success. 

M. Catalani, after having an- 
nounced five times that she was to 
appear tor the last time. has at 
length absolutely taken farewell. 
This is quite aiter the manner of 
Italy, where nothing is more com- 
mon than to see announced, for 
six. weeks running, ultima represen- 
tazione; and nobody heeds the 
threat, till the day when they see 
the ultima vera representazione an- 
nounced. We have seen nothing 
like the vera in Madame Catalani‘s 
anncucements, so that we do not 


yet despair of hearing her dulcet | 
In the meantime she || 


strains again. 
is impatiently expected in Belgium 
and in Germany; already l’ame 
sounds her thousand trumpets, the 
Muses attune their shells, and 
Piutus opens his treasures. It is 
said, that Maillame Catalani takes 
with her a French lady, who has 
embellished our lyric scene with 
many sprightly songs. She goes to 
partake her success---may she share 
with her something more than her 


glory ! 








Lavigne, who, like Victor, was | 


arrested some time ago at Albi for 


contumacious behaviour, has been 


restored to liberty, and in honour 





| of the event, has devoted his first 


coucert to the relief of the poor. 

Semiramis Georges, whose beau- 
ty and powers are still most affect- 
ive on the stage, has made a short 
halt at Paris, before she bears her 
vagrant spectre again into the de- 
partment of the North. The The- 
atre Francais remains obstinate, 
and will not comply with the terms 
of this capricious fair one. 

Mademoiselle Callault has re- 
appeared, with great success, at the 
Opera Comique, under the name 
of Madame Pouchard. This is 
the lady who, it will be remember- 
ed, made her debut atthe Opera 
on the 29th of March, 1814, in the 
presence of about fifty courageous 
spectators, at the very moment 
when the Russian cannon were 
thundering. ‘The looks of the pub- 
lic were then directed towards the 
camp of the Allies; the tents of 
Agamemnon were disregarded, and 
the tender Iphigenia sang in the 
desert, one of the victims of the 
coalition. 

The Lillyputian Babet has re- 
turned to Paris; but only to remain 
for v short time. The public run in 
crowds to the Cirque Olympique to 
admire this Amazon in miniature. 
M. Villers has consecrated to her 
renown an hystorical monument, 
which will eternize the memory of 
the dwarlish race. Detailing the 
history of modern dwarfs, he goes 
no farther back than the month of 
October, 1636; at which epoch 
there was presented to Louis the 
Fourteenth a little man, sixteen 
inches high, ina silver dish. When 
the dish-cover was removed, he rose 
from his seat, and bowing to the 
dust, made his compliments to the 
King, in these words:--- “ Oh! 
greatest of monarchs---I am the 
least of your servants; but also the 


| most humble and submissive. 
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A Powder for the Teeth. 
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Take half an ounce of cream of 
tartar, and a quarter of an ounce of 
powder of myrth; rub your teeth 
| with it thrice a week, 
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ENGLAND at this moment enjoys 
the singular felicity of containing 
two distinct classes of people, who 
seem to be perfectly satisfied with 
the mode in which its money con- 
cerns are carried on. ‘The first 
consists of all those individuals, 


who for many years have been) 





living on the taxes of the coun- | 


try; of all those who have had 
jobs and contracts under Govern- 
ment, and in short, of all who 
derive benefit from an 
national expenditure. 


immense | 
All these | 


persons, are well pleased to see | 


things going on just as they now 
are; because, whatever the con- 
seqnences may be hereafter, their 
immediate object is attained ; they 
acquire present wealth; and, there- 


fore, are quite indifferent as to the | 


bankruptey and rum that may 
follow. We once heard a story 
of a well satisfied Irishman, who, on 
being told that the vessel in which 
he happened to be sailing over to 
this country was every moment ex- 
pected to go to the bottom; ex- 
claimed---“ I care nothing about 
the loss of the ship, for I am only a 
. er.” A similar kind of feel- 
jog, but without the blunder at- 
tatched to it, seems to prevail 
among those worthies who havc 
made the vessel of the state sub- 
servient to their views of avarice 
and aggrandizement. They care 
not how much she is tossed by 
storms, or how soon she may be 
wrecked, provided they can save 
themselves and the spoils they have 
amased during her perilous voyage. 


So much for the first class of our | 
contented countrymen. The people | 


who compuse the second class are 
equally well contented, although 
they may wish to appear otherwise. 
They consist of all those half- 
informed politicians in the lower 
raks of life; who have been for 25 
years past meditating the overthrow 
of our constitution, who would pull 
down every person of rank and 
authority in the state to their own 


| 








level, and afterwards set up and 
idolize a despot of their own cre- 
ation; who approved of ali the 
murders, proscriptions, and con- 
fiscations committed in France for 
the sake of Liberty; and afterwards 
hailed as the greatest benefactor of 
the human race, that man who 
trampled upon all the popular rights 
of which they professed to be the 
advocates. These people are not 
alone indifferent about the safety of 
our constitution ; but they are deli- 
berately speculating on its downfall; 
and they shrewdly perceive that no- 
thing will produce that catastrophe 
so speedily or effectually as a na- 
tional expenditure in a time of 
profound peace, which far exceeds 
the national income. They know 
very well that it was a system of 
this kind which brought about the 
French Revolution; and they pretty 
fairly calculate that a similar event 
may be produced in England from 
the same cause.’ [tis on the ruin 
our finances that these disciples of 
Paine and Cobbett rest their hopes 
for the accomplishment of this 
favourite end; and they view the 
system which is hurrying on 
towards that end, with as much 
pleasure as an indigent expectant 
would feel on finding that the pos- 
sessor of an estate which must 
revert to him, was wasting his time 
in dissipation and profligacy. 

If any man wishes to know what 
is likely to be the fate of a country, 
which in the midst of peace, and 
holding an amicable intercourse 
with all nations, is obliged, in order 
to defray the current charges of the 
Government, to borrow as many 
millions every Session of Parliament, 
as were sufficient thirty years ago to 
pay all its aunual expenees; if any 
man wishes to have a just concep- 
tion of what this state of things 
must lead to—if the magnitude of 
the subject overwhelms him: he 
has nothing more to do than look at 
the situation of a private Gentleman 
whose affairs are in state of similar 
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embarrassment, Suppose that gen- 
tleman owes more money than his 
whole estate its worth; snppose that, 
after paying the interest out of his 
rents and profits, he will not be 
content to live opon a smal! residue, 
but must keep up his establishment 
of servants, horses, carriages, &c. 
and, in order to support the same, 
goes or borrowing more money every 
year, on the strength of a sum which 
his predecessor had laid out to 
accumulate by compound interest 
for the purpose of relieving the 
estate ;—a judgment may easily be 
formed how long that career can 
last. Between this situation of an 
individual and the situation of a 
country similarly circumstanced, 
there is no other difference except 
what regards their comparative 
extent and magnitude. Our finance 
Minister is now borrowing on an 
average about 14 millions a year to 
make good the expences of the 
peace establishment which the 
Government thinks fit to maintain; 
and he thinks he does a fine thing 
when he tells the people with a kind 
of triumph that no new taxes are 
to be imposed on them to pay the 
interest of these loans. But is he 
not washing away the sinking fund, 
by means of which the people ex- 
pected in a few years to be relieved 
from all their difficulties and bur- 
thens? and when that great reservoir 
that was to make tke nation pros- 
perous and happy shall be entirely 
drained, what then is to become of 
us. We may be told that new taxes 
must be imposed. But can any 
man venture to say that a time will 
not come when no more new taxes 
can be raised ? Did not one of the 
organs of the well-satisfied Jacobins, 
tell the populace a short time ago 
in Palace-yard, that they ought to 
resist the payment of taxes—that all 
the pe_ ple should act as the Quakers 
do in regard to tythes—to pay no 
money, but let the taxgatherers 
disdain tlcir goods, and let Mr. 
Vansittart set up a baker’s shop for 
the sale of them! This, indeed, is a 
pretty plain symptom of what cer- 
lain persons in this country intend 
to do, if the machine of the ruling 
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power should ever be stretched so 
much, as to break itself. 


The great calamity belonging to 
this system is, that there appears to 
be no prospect, no hope, nor even a 
chance of its being’ brought to an 
end by any legitimate operation. 
It appears to be stopped; and the 
danger to be apprehended is, that 
it will destroy itself through the 
very means by which it has been 
upheld; and that in such destruo- 
tion, it will invelve the property and 
that in such destruction, it will 
involve the property and the fate of 
millions, That great fianctal-struc- 
ture, raised by Mr. Pitt, was cer- 
tainly capable of producing the 
most beneficial effects. He had 
always centemplated it with proud 
and happy anticipations; and it 
was viewed by the nation with a 
mingled feelimg of wonder and 
expectancy. Mr. Vansittart is now 
palling it all to pieces, and m a 
short time there will not be left one 
stone of it standing on another. 
Such is the melancholy prospect 
before us—a prospect which no- 
ing can alter, but such a reduction 
of the annual expenses, as shall 


| bring them within the limit of our 


annual income. 


Letters from the North relate,that 
the Russian Cabinet has just ordered 


_ the equipment of a squadron of ten 
| ships of the line and seven frigates. 


It is said at Petersburgh, that this 


_ armament has taken place at the re- 





quest of the Court of Spain, insisting 
again on the necessity of combined 
efforts agamst the Barbary States. 
Others pretend that the squadron 
is merely intended for the exercises 
of the crews in the Baltic, whieh is 
not very probable, as the expence 
is estimated at no less than 2,000,000 
of roubles. 











The letter-press deseription of 
the Plates of the Fashionable Cos- 
tume did not arrive in due time for 
insertion this month, which we hope 
our liberal and indulgent subserib- 
ers will excuse, 
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290 Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


- BIRTHS. 
_. At Paris, Lady .G. W. Russel, of 
a daughter. 

Lately at Upton, on Severn, the 
lady of Samuel. Kent, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

' On Tuesday last, in the Fleet 
Prison, the Lady of Charles Henry 
Baseley, Esq. ofa son. 

In Berkeley-square, Lady Wal- 

pole, of a son. 
MARRIED. 

Sir G. O. P. Turner, Bart. to 
Helen Eliza, daughter of J.W. Bay- 
field, Esq. 

Hon. Captain G. L. Proby, R. N. 
to Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
Hon, Col. Howard, of Bushy Park. 

At Walthampstow, Lewis John 
de la Chaumette, to Miss Sibella 
Wilkinson, of Lambeth. 

At Fulham, Kyffin, J. W. Lent- 
hall, Esq. of Mainen, Carnarvon- 
shire, to Miss Ashton. 


DIED. 
At Penzance, the Countess of Bella- 
mont, daughter of James Duke of 
Leinster. 

On Wednesday, the 20th inst. in 
her 22nd year, Sophia, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Butler, of Cheapside. 

On the 15th inst, in the 35th year 
ofher age, much lamented, Mrs. 
Dorothy Wilson, formerly of the 
City of York, and wife of Mr. John 
Wilson, Coach-maker, of Thorney 
Street, Bloomsbury. 

In Montague-street, Russel-sq. 
John Crawford, Esq. in his 7\Ist 
year. 

At his house in Cumberland-place, 
the Hon. Jolin Douglas, grandfather 
to the present Marquis of Aber- 
corn. 

Frances Mary, third daughter of 
William Marsh Esq. of Knights- 
bridge, in her 2ist year. 

At Peckham, Surry, in the 72nd 
year of his age, Jacob Hagen, (one 
of the Society of Friends), late of 
Bermondsey. 

Suddenly, at his house, No. 4, 
Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
Mr. George Bullock, preprictor of 
the Mona Marble Works, Oxford 
Street. 








In George-street, Hanover-square, 
Sir Richard Gamon, Bart. uncle to 
the Marchioness - of Buckingham, 
and many .years representative in 
Parliament for the city of Winches- 
ter. 

At Brompton, Dudley, youngest 
son of Charles Beloe, Esq. 

On Monday, the infant daughter 
of J.T. Beaumont, Esq. of South- 
ampton Street, 

At his house, near Morden, Surry, 
William Armstrong, Esq. D, -A. 
Commissary-General. 

At Madeira, the Hon. John Per- 
cival, eldest son of Lord Arden, on 
the 15th of last month, 


On the 28th of ult. at Canonbury 
Square, Islington, Mary, the wife 
of Thomas Morris, Esq. of his 
Majesty’s Customs. 


April 22, at Catdown, of the 
measles, the great Jordan, the noted 
Devonshire wrestler, who for many 
years has stood a terror to his oppo- 
nents. 

April 23, in the Old Assembly 
Close, Edinburgh, aged 105, Mrs. 
Isabel Taylor—She was born in the 
parish of Preff, county of Perth, on 
the 4th of March 1713, in the reign 
of Queen Anne. Her memory .re- 
mained nearly unimpaired and she 
would converse on the events of 
100 years since with surprising 
correctness. Her hearing and sight 
were good to the last day of ber life, 
and her recollection continued till 
within an hour of her death. 


On the 21st inst. at the Vice-regai 
Lodge, Phoenix Park, Dublin, in 
the 6th year of his age, the Hon. 
Walter Chetwynd Talbot, son of 
their Excellencies the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and Countess 
Talbot. 

At Freeland, in Kent, tenderly 
beloved and deeply lamented, in the 
76th year of her age, Mrs. Moore, 
relict of the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Lately at Eltham, Kent, Richard 
Harvey, jun. aged 28; March 23, 
Richard Harvey, sen. aged 61, and 
Elizabeth Harvey, aged 63, son 
father, and mother, of an infections 
fever; they resided in the same 
house, and were much esteemed. 








